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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 




LETTERS OF SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

( 139 ) 



Sri Hati'ramji Math 
Ootacamund, Madras 
13 June 1926 



Dear Sriman — , 

We arrived here on the 4th of June last. Madras proved to be too hot. 
The work there having been finished somehow according to the will of the 
Master, I have come over here. The rest can be done from here itself. 
This is a cool and beautiful hill. The place, which is the summer resort of 
the Government of Madras, has an altitude of about 8000 ft. and is full of 
trees and creepers. The residence we have got, is the house of the 
Mahant of Tirupati or Balaji or Venkateswara, the great holy shrine of 
the South. Tirupati possesses vast amount of wealth and the Mahant has 
his summer residence here. He did not visit the place this year. By Master’s 
will, he has allowed us to stay in his house for some days. The well-furnished 
house with its surrounding flower gardens, spacious courtyard and various 
kinds of trees most of which are eucalyptus, is beautiful. The climate of the 
place is quite salubrious. All are keeping well. But, then, mine is an 
aging body pursued by ailment of this sort or that, especially by cold and some 
rheumatism which are always there. However, by Master’s grace, they do 
not give much trouble to me. 

You will be glad to learn that here, too, a small Math for the Master is 
being built up and the work is nearing finish. I laid its foundation when I 
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visited the place last time. Wonder of all, by the Master's will, one washer-man, 
belonging to the untouchable caste, donated two acres of land for the purpose. 
In his dream, he had the vision of his chosen deity, Divilne Mother, &ltala, 
telling him, ‘Some men will approach you for a little land for the purpose of 
building a Math. Give it to them, when they ask for it*. Experiencing the same 
dream for two to three days he wondered, ‘What is it all I Nobody is approach- 
ing me for land 1* One day, when the local devotees along with those of 
Madras were in search of some land for their proposed Math, they happened 
to meet this washer-man devotee. The washer-man devotee asked, ‘What are 
you searching about ?' To this they said, ‘We are in the look out of a little 
land where we can build our Math.* The moment the washer-man devotee 
heard this, he spoke out, ‘For all these days I am here searchi/ng for you. 
Please come along and just have two acres of land from out of my total 
thirty-two acres which I possess.’ Forthwith, he executed a registered deed of 
transfer for it. Wonderful is the dispensation of the Master 1 None of us can 
comprehend anything of it. Blessed is He I Blessed is the Incarnation of God, 
who is bom to re-establish the religion of this Age I Blessed is He who is the 
doer of good to the people, who is the ocean of compassion and who showers 
his unqualified grace on all 1 

What to write you more ? My heart-felt love and blessings to you 
as well as to all the members of your family. How is Anadi ? I am anxious 
to know about him. May Master make him free from his ailment. He is a very 
good boy. The rainy season here is severe. Of all the places of South, it gets 
the highest rainfall like that of Cherrapunji hills in Bengal [Assam]. 
That rainy season, too, is not far to come. It is however said that the climate 
of the place turns out to be much healthful that time. 

Your well-wisher, 
Shivananda 



‘Every new religious wave requires a new centre. The old religion can 
only be revivified by a new centre. Hang your dogmas or doctrines, they never 
pay. It is a character, a life, a centre, a God-man that must lead the way, that 
must be the centre round which all other elements will gather themselves and 
then fall like a tidal wave upon the society, carrying all before it, washing 
away all impurities. . . . That centre, that God-man to lead was bom in India. 
He was the great Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, and round him this band is 
slowly gathering. They will do the work.’ 

The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. VIII, p. 308-9. 



LOVE OF GOD AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE SELF 

[ Editorial ] 



The Power of Self-Knowledge and the 
glory of Divine Love : The knower of God 
becomes merged in God, whatever path 
he may follow or whichever discipline he 
may practise. This union with God is the 
goal of all religions and end of all Yoga 
disciplines. Yet each path has its promises 
and charms, which are wonderful in ex- 
perience and unique in transcendence. 
Each path opens up vistas of realizations 
that are essentially its own. Looked at 
from this context, love of God and 
knowledge; of the Self make themselves two 
distinct paths which though converge to- 
gether in the end, stretch out with different 

and, at times, divergent expressions and 

* ^ 

promptings at the beginning. Yet both 
love and knowledge are independent paths 
and both equally reveal the same Supreme 
Reality in all its centrifugal projections 
and centripetal with drawn ness, sweetness 
and fierceness, sublime simplicity and rich 
suggestiveness. 

God, viewed through the path of knowl- 
edge, appears as all-pervading Brahman, 
wh’ch is Pure Being-Consciousness-Bliss, 
undivided and undiversified, divested of all 
differences and dualities including the dis- 
tinctions of the knower and the known. 
One knows Him here as the Self of the 
self. L’ght of the lights and Truth of all 
truths, the ‘One' that can only be indicat- 
ed by such terms as ‘not this*, ‘not this’. 
Hence is the question : ‘What is that on 
knowing which all this becomes known ?' 
( Mundaka , I. i. 3) The individual soul, 
by virtue of strong renunciation and dis- 
crimination, tears off the veil of illusion 
and bondage, knows this Self and becomes 
one with It. 

God, in the path of love, is a Personal 
God, a separate being and the individual 



soul is a separate thing. ‘Love comes 
between, and man begins to approach God, 
and God, as it were, begins to approach 
man. Man takes up all the various rela- 
tionships of life, as father, mother, friend, 
or lover ; and the last point is reached 
when he becomes one with the object of 
worship . . . He expands into one mass of 
universal love, infinite love— the love that 
is God.' His whole soul becomes trans- 
formed, as it were, into love. All his 
desires and selfishness become changed into 
love and he finds that love, lover and Be- 
loved God were one. ( The Complete Works 
of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. II. pp. 51-53) . 

Both Love and Knowledge emphasize 
renunciation and discrimination but in 
different ways. The seeker of the Self 
knows that all knowledge is in the soul 
and not in the nature. So he has to stand 
on his own rational conviction and shake 
off all bondage by sheer force. To him, 
the whole nature is a ‘framework of illu- 
sion', which is false, extraneous, super- 
imposed and hence a bondage that needs 
breaking. The renunciation for the lover 
of God necessitates no killing, no break- 
ing of anything. In this renunciation 
there is no harshness, no dryness, no re- 
pression, nor suppression. To all his 
passions and emotions he only gives a 
spiritual turn and directs them towards 
God. The alchemy of love brings in a new 
transformation into his whole being. He 
now becomes passionate for God. He accepts 
this world of illusion as the manifestation 
of his same Beloved God. The world, for 
him, is thus a ‘mansion of mirth'. 

Sri Ramakrishna describes the question, 
while he instructs a Brahmo devotee by way 
of conversation : 

Brahmo : ‘We have passions like anger 
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and lust. What shall we do with 
these ?* 

Sri Ramakrishna : 'Direct the six passions 
to God. The impulse of lust should be 
turned into the desire to have intercourse 
with Atman. Feel angry at those who 
stand in the way of your God. Feel 
greedy for Him. If you must have the 
feeling of I and mine, then associate it 
with God. Say, for instance, "My Rama, 
my Krsna.” If you must have pride, then 
feel like Bibhisana, who said, "I have 
touched the feet of R&ma with my head ,* I 
will not bow this head before any one 
else." * ( The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
p. 220) The zeal of the lover of God has 
been compared to a tiger: 

'As the tiger devours other animals, so 
does the "tiger of zeal for the Lord" eat 
up lust, anger, and the other passions.* 
(ibid., p. 206) 

Knowledge and love thus promise two 
different realizations of God to the aspir- 
ant. One is trancendental and the other 
is dynamic. Knowledge is power in self- 
alienation ; Love is power in self-integra- 
tion. To the knower of the Self, the world 
is a multitude and a mob of elements, 
that hustles its votary while he lives and will 
push him till he dies. It is a cage, which 
the soul, like a bird, must escape from 
to soar and sing.. The path he treads may 
be a difficult one but it is the path of 
universal appeal, for it advocates no- doc- 
trine, no dogma, no pilgrimage, no ritual. 
His is a living God who is impersonal, 
who pervades all beings high or low and 
for whom this human body is the greatest 
of all temples. The advocates of the path 
of knowledge emphasize spiritual tran- 
scendence in place of spiritual flower- 
ing. A Personal God, endowed with 
power and bliss, is adjudged by them as a 
concession to human ignorance. To justify 
the merit of this view they fall back upon 
the texts of the Upani^ads which speak 



of the superior and inferior Brahman. 

( Mundaka , III. i. 5 and Katha, I. iii. 12) 
The idea of the Personal God, whatever 
might be its charm and power, is more seem- 
ing than real. It does not acquaint one with 
the reality of that supreme transcend- 
ence on which the Upanisad always asks 
us to fix our gaze leaving behind the joys 
of all musings and mutations, cosmic or psy- 
chic. ( Kausitaki , II. 4) So the knower of 
the Self has quite logically been described 
as ‘the foremost of the knowers of Brah- 
man*. For, the Upanisad says : 'Delight- 
ed in the Self, ever devoted to the Self, 
and steadily active he is the foremost of 
the knowers of Brahman.* (Mundaka, 
III. i. 4) 

The loyer of God, on the other hand, 
looks upon the impersonality of God as a 
husk, a negation, a void. Who can live 
on a denial and breathe in a vacuum? 
To be personal is to be positive, to draw 
and sustain. So he says, 'If there be God, 
it is pleasant to die ; if none, it is not 
pleasant to live.* His God is not merely 
a figure of speech. He is also the speech 
itself. The lovers of God assert that if 
we are anything, it is the image that we 
are made in, and have no name but God. 
'What do you know ?’— once enquired 
Socrates. The lovers of God also do not 
want to know God ; they want to have a 
taste of Him. They say, 'It is well to 
speculate about prayer, but how much 
better it is to pray 1* It is this love 
of God that actuated those humble 
Buddhists, meek Hindus, and lowly 
Christians of old to make them stretch out 
their hands in prayers and hymns. 
The earth is but a receiving tomb, if 
those martyrs in some extremity have 
groaned out their spirits ignorant of Him 
by whom they were consoled and for 
whose cause they dedicated their lives ! 
Therefore the sage Narada quite appro- 
priately says: *Bhakti or love of God is 
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greater than karma or dedicated work, 
greater than jnana or Self-Knowledge, 
greater than yoga (Raja-yoga ) , because 
Bhakti itself is its own result, because 
Bhakti is both the means and the end/ 
(. Narada-Bhakti-Sutras , 25, 26) 

Knowledge makes the aspirant silent ; 
love makes him satisfied. One is ever un- 
compromizing in its pursuits and relent- 
less in its endeavour to free the soul from 
the fetters of the instincts and inconsisten- 
cies of life, whereas the other is unceasing 
in its urge to transfigure the entire life, 
root and branch. If one is majestic in its 
splendour and luminous in its transcend- 
ence, the other is rich in its impress, 
beauteous in its expression and potent in 
charm. The knower of the Self sees : 
‘Resting is He and yet restless 
Afar is He and yet so near ! 

He is within all, 

And yet yonder outside of all/ 

(M, 4-5)' 

But the lover of God sings : 

'What need is there of penance if God 

is worshipped with love ? 
What is the use of nenance if God 

is not worshipped with love ? 
What need is there of penance if God 

is seen within and without ? 
What is the use of penance if God 
is not seen within and without Y 

(Narada-Pancara tra) 
The knower of the Self reasons : 

‘This Self cannot be cut, nor burnt, nor 
wetted, nor dried. Changeless, all-pervad- 
ing, unmoving, immovable, the Self is 
eternal/ (Bhagavad-GUa, II. 24) 

The lover of God has a different atti- 
tude. Like Fenelon, he believes, 'It is only 

pure love that loves to suffer/ Like Job, 
he says : 

'Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him/ 

Where Self-knowledge and Divine Love 
converge together: What is most interest- 



ing is that, notwithstanding the divergences 
of outlook and ideal, both the knower 
of the Self and the lover of God attain 
the same unitive realization. At the sum- 
mit of their realizations the knowledge of 
the knower of Self and the love of the 
lover of God become one integral illumi- 
nation which defies all distinctions of 
paths and creeds. Both become knowers 
of that same Infinite One which can never 
be defined or described in any way. 

Divine love, according to sage Narada, 
is ‘intense love for God’, the essential 
characteristics of which are 'the consecra- 
tion of all activities, by complete self-sur- 
render, and extreme anguish if He were 
to be forgotten*. The sage Vyasa looks 
upon it as ‘devotion to worship and the 
like’ and the sage Garga describes it as 
‘devotion to sacred talk and the like*. 
( Narada-Bhakti-Sutras , 2, 16, 17 & 19)' 
The sage Kafyapa declares that for ob- 
taining liberation, one should meditate 
on the glory of God, whereas the sage 
Badarayana says that the mind should be 
directed to the Self, distinction between 
the self and Self being a mere illusion. 
Synthesizing the different views the sage 
Sandilya holds that it should be directed 
towards both self and Self . By this 

Sandilya reminds us of the major Upani- 
sadic text Thou art That’ and indicates 
that one is to direct one’s mind both to- 
wards ‘Thou’ and ‘That*. (Sdndilya- 
Sutras, 29-31) Narada too, while speaking 
about the ecstatic love of the Gopls, says 
that their love of God was not without the 
knowledge of the God-nature which is but 
the knowledge of the Self. For, devoid of 
that knowledge their love would have 
been blind and they would have commit- 
ted the sin of unchastity. (cf. Narada* 
Bhakti-Sutras , 22-23) The Bhdgavata 

(VII. 17) describes the knower of the Self 
as ekabhakti or one who is devoted to a 
single entity. That Self-Knowledge and 
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ecstatic love are one and the same has 
again and again been indicated in different 
texts, (ibid., VII. 14, 19, 29 ; IX. 13 ; 
X. 10, 11 ; XI. 54 ; XIV. 26 ; XV. 19 ; and 
XVIII. 54) 

On the other hand, one can refer to a 

% 

large number of other texts of the scrip- 
tures which indicate that Self can be realiz- 
ed only through divine grace. The Katha 
Upanisad (I. ii. 23) says : 'It is attained 
by him alone whom God chooses’. ‘Liked 
by Him, he attains immortality/ (Svetatva- 
tara, I. 6) Yajnavalkya reminds MaitreyT 
that every one and everything in this world 
is loved only for the sake of Atman or 
Bliss in the form of Brahman. ( Brhaddra - 

ft 

nyaka, II. 4)' 

In the Vivekacudamani (31) Sankara says : 
‘Among things conducive to liberation, 
devotion ( Bhakti ) alone holds the 

supreme place. The seeking after one’s 
real nature is designated as devotion/ 
Again, in Sivanandalahari he writes : 

‘Let me bom as a man or God, an ani- 
mal or a tree, a gnat, a worm, or a bird. 
If my heart is immersed in the love of Thy 
blessed lotus feet, what do I care for any 
kind of body?* 

Thus in the heights of supreme realiza- 
tion both love and knowledge lose all their 
dualistic marks of distinction. They make 
one single lucent illumination in which 
knowledge becomes the lamp of love and 
love becomes the oil of the lamp. As 
Materlinck said, ‘Love sinking deeper, grows 
wiser; and wisdom that springs up aloft 
comes ever the nearer to love.* This co- 
mingling of the personal and impersonal 

aspects of God has been the refrain of all 

% 

the forms of God-realizations. Saint 
Gorakhnath once asked the Vedantic saint 
Kabir, 

‘ Kabir , kabas bhaye bairagi — 

‘Tell me O Kabir, when did your voca- 
tion begin ? When did your love have its 
rise ?* 



To this Kabir replied : 

‘When He whose manifold forms had 
not begun to play, when the world was not 
manifested, when the Supreme One was 
one alone, then O Gorakh, I became an 
ascetic and my love was drawn to 
Brahman/ 

‘Daryakl lahar dariyao hat jee i.e. The 
river and its waves are but one surf ; 
where is the difference between the river 
and its waves ? Because it is named as 
wave, shall it no longer be considered as 
water ?’ 

In the state of supreme illumination, one 
no longer seeks God but sees Him. One sees 
Him both inside and outside, both with 
form and formless. Once a devotee asked 
Sri Ramakrishna : 

‘Sir, has God forms or has He not ? And 
if both, how can two such contradictory 
natures be in Him at the same time ?’ 

t 

To this Sri Ramakrishna replied : 

‘He is both with and with oil t form- 
like water and ice/ Similarly, it may be 
told that supreme illumination is both 
love of God and knowledge of the Self at 
the same time. The illumined one is both 
steady in wisdom or a sthitaprajna and a 
lover of God or one who is steadfast with 
the love for God. 

Both the lover of God and the knower 
of the Self fail to describe what they ex- 
perience at the summit of their respective 
realizations. The sage Narada says, ‘In- 
expressible is the nature of love/ It is 
‘Tike the taste of a dumb man'. (. Bhakti - 
Sutras , 51-52) The sage Yajnavalkya, too, 
tells his wife MaitreyT and asks : 

‘Through what should one know that be- 
cause of which all this is known, through 
what, O MaitreyT, should one know the 
Knower ?* (Brhaddranyaka, II. iv. 12, 14 ; 
IV. v. 13, 15) Plotinus describes this state 
of supreme realization as ‘In our Self- 
seeing There*, where ‘the man is changed, 
no longer himself, nor self-belonging; he 
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is merged with the Supreme, sunken into 
it, one with it, centre coincides with centre, 
for in this higher plane things that touch 
at all are one. ... This is why the vision 
bailies telling. . / (TAe Ethical Treatises ) 
Seii-realization changes a man truly in- 
deed 1 ‘Ecstatic love’ as Narada says, makes 
linn ‘pcitect’, ‘free from grief’ and ‘satis- 
iitu'. He no longer desires any tiling or 
‘delights m sensuous objects’. No more 
he makes ‘eifort for seihsh ends’, for he has 

ft 

tasted die ‘Supreme Bliss’ which makes 
one immortal. ( Bhakti-Sutras , 4, 5, 59) So 
does he become immortal by attaining the 
knowledge of the Seif, which makes him 
steady in wisdom. He is no more shaken 
by adversity ; he no longer hankers after 
happiness. Satisfied in the Seif by the Self, 
he becomes free from pairs of the opposites 
and die sense of ‘1’ and ‘mine’. He con- 
quers death and fordiwith becomes liber- 
ated though living in this body, because 
he has realized that having obtained which 
one regards no other acquisition superior 
to it. ( Bhagavad-Gita ) 

How do these immortal souls sit and 
walk? What is the way they behave on 
earth ? The man of realization, say the 
scriptures, becomes a God-intoxicated per- 
son. Ecstatic love, according to Narada, is 
a thing by knowing which one becomes 
intoxicated with the love of God. ( Bhakti- 
Sutras , 6) In Vivekacudamani (540, 542) 
Sankara describes the ways the God-intoxi- 
cated persons behave : 

‘Established in the ethereal plane of 
Absolute Knowledge, he wanders in the 
world, sometimes like a madman, some- 
times like a child and at other times like 
a ghoul, having no other clothes on his 
person except the quarters or sometimes 
wearing clothes, or perhaps skins at other 
times . . . Sometimes a fool, sometimes a 
sage, sometimes possessed of regal splen- 
dour ; sometimes wandering, sometimes 
behaving like a motionless python, some- 
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times wearing a benignant expression ; 
sometimes honoured, sometimes insulted, 
sometimes unknown thus lives the man 
of realization, ever happy with Supreme 
Bliss/ 

Such God-intoxicated persons decisively 
demonstrate the truth about God. Truly 
they see One in many, Unity in the midst 
of all the diversities. A Gopi whose mind 
is given to Kr§na places her aim on another 
Gopi and says, ‘See, I am Kr§rLa.’ 
(Bhagavata) A 

The sage Ja^la Bharta w T as one such God- 
intoxicated person who, though a great 
knower of the Self, always used to behave 
like a dumb and foolish person.- One day, 
while he was sitting under a tree in a state 
of supreme God-intoxication, the king of 
the country was passing by that way in a 
palanquin carried on the shoulders of the 
bearers,, ‘One of the bearers had un- 
expectedly fallen ill, and so his attendants 
were looking about for a man to replace 
him Seeing that he [ the sage Jada 
Bharata] was so able-bodied, the king’s 
servants caught hold of him and placed 
the pole on his shoulders. Without 
speaking a word, Bharata went on. Very 
soon after this, the king remarked that 
the palanquin was not being evenly carried 
and looking out of the palanquin address- 
ed the new bearer, saying “Fool, rest a 
while; if thy shoulders pain thee, rest a 
while.” Then Bharata laying the pole of 
the palanquin down, opened his lips for 
the first time in his life, and spoke, “Whom 
dost thou, O King, call a fool ? Who dost 
thou say is weary? Whom dost thou 
address as ‘thou’ ?.. .Dost thou mean, O 
King, that the Self can ever be weary, that 
It can ever be tired, that It can ever be 
hurt ? I did not want, O King— this body 
did not want— to trample upon the poor 
worms crawling on the road, and there- 
fore, in trying to avoid them, the palan- 
quin moved unevenly. But the Self was 
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never tired ; It was never weak ; It 
never bore the pole of the palanquin : 
for It is omnipotent and omnipresent.” 
The king who was proud of his learning, 
knowledge, and philosophy, alighted from 
the palanquin and fell at the feet of 
Bharata, saying, “I ask thy pardon O 
mighty one, I did not know that thou wast 
a sage, when I asked thee to carry me”. 
Bharata blessed him and departed.’ ( The 
Complete Works of Swami V ivekananda, t 
Vol. IV, pp. 113-14) 

In The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 
(p. 491) one finds the mention of a God- 
intoxicated saint in the garb of a ghoul 
about whom Sri Ramakrishna himself 
describes : 

‘A few days after the dedication of the 
temple at Dakshineswar, a mad man came 
there who was really a sage endowed with 
the Knowledge of Brahman. He had a 
bamboo twig in one hand and a potted 
mango-plant in the other, and was wearing 
torn shoes. He didn’t follow any social 
conventions. . After bathing in the 
Ganges he didn't perform any religious 
rites. He ate something that he carried in 
a corner of his wearing-cloth. Then he 
entered the Kali temple and chanted 
hymns to the Deity. The temple trembled. 
Haladhari was then in the shrine. The 
mad man wasn’t allowed to eat at the guest- 
house, but he paid no attention to this 
slight. He searched for the food in the 
rubbish heap where the dogs were eating 
crumbs from the discarded leaf-plates. 
Now and then he pushed the dogs aside 
to get his crumbs. The dogs didn’t mind 
either. Haladhari followed him and 
asked : “Who are you ? Are you a 



pitrnajndni ?” The madman whispered, 
“Sh I Yes, I am a purnajndnt .” My heart 
began to palpitate as Haladhari told me 
about it. I dung to Hriday. I said to the 
Divine Mother, “Mother, shall I too have 
to pass through such a state?” We all 
went to see the man. He spoke words of 
great wisdom to us but behaved like a 
mad man before others. Haladhari follow- 
ed him a great way when he left the garden. 
After passing the gate he said to Hala- 
dhari : “What else shall I say to you ? 
When you no longer make any distinction 
between the water of this pool and the 
water of the Ganges, then you will know 
that you have Perfect Knowledge.” Say- 
ing this he walked rapidly away.' 

All paths lead to God : Infinite is the 
nature of God and numerous are the paths 
that lead to Him. And these paths have 
come into being quite in keeping with the 
different tendencies and temperaments of 
the devotees of God. Love and Knowl- 
edge, if they are different, are different 
only as paths which end in same one God 
in whom all contradictions rest in per- 
fect harmony and peace. It is therefore 
immaterial to speculate over the paths and 
their differences. It will be dogmatic to 
differentiate Love of God from the Knowl- 
edge of the Self and to set a limit to the 
modes of Self-realization. To realize 
God is the end of human life ; and one 
can reach Him by any method or through 
any means whatsoever. So Saint Paul says : 
‘o ptismum esse wire des— the best is to 
be one with God/ The sage Narada, too, 
advises the king Yudhisthira and says : 

‘By any method whatsoever one should 
fix one’s mind on God/ 




SOME VITAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED 



Swami Madhavananda 

[ We reproduce below the text of a conversation that took place on November 25, 1961, 
between Srimat Swami Madhavanandaji Maharaj, who later became the ninth President of 
the Ramakrishna Order and the devotees of the Vedanta Society of New York, U.S.A. The 
conversalion was arranged at the house of a devotee at which several members of the 
Vedanta Society were present. The present text has come to us through the courtesy of 
Mrs. Couitenaya Olden, New York, U.S.A.— Ed.] 



What is the difference between the 
saihskaras of an ordinary man and the 
man of realization ? 

The man of realization has his saihs- 
karas under control, but the ordinary 
man has not. These saihskaras, or 
impressions, cause the ordinary man 
to behave in a certain way, sometimes 
good ; sometimes bad. But the bad 
also is a path to Him. Even if one 
becomes sunk in degradation, he will 
rise again. When the wheel (of a 
vehicle) goes down to the pavement, 
it cannot go lower ; it turns and goes 

up. 

In Hinduism also we have the idea 
of reincarnation. To say that we have 
one life and eternal damnation after- 
wards is absurd. We are in a series. 
This life is just one link in a chain. 
According to our saihskaras we take 
another birth— human or animal. 
Animal birth is an advantage in the 
case of a person who has bestial tend- 
encies. Instead of being born as a 
human and acting against society and 
fighting with the police, one can get 
rid' of these tendencies without inhibi- 
tions and get through with these things 
so much faster.- It is a great advantage. 
In The Eternal Companion, Swami 
Brahmananda says : ‘When you feel 

and know that you are helpless, that 
you have no other refuge but God, and 
nothing to look forward to, then only 
does devotion to God arise/ Why 

2 



does this seem such a dismal picture 
to us ? 

A. For some it comes that way. Others 
attain devotion to God in different 
ways. 

Q. Can God be realized in this very life ; 
even under our circumstances ? 

A. Yes. (pause) Why only under your 
circumstances ? Even under the 
worst possible circumstances, God can 
be realized through His grace. 

The fact that we are here is due 
to the grace of the Lord ; that we have 
some longing, that we feel like medi- 
tating at all, is due to His grace. Every- 
thing is due to His grace, otherwise 
why this difference between one man 
and another? Why should a handful 
of people long for Him and the ma- 
jority of people do not care to even 
think of these things? 

As long as we are deluded by the 
things of this world, He lets us have 
them, but when we have seen the 
worthlessness of these things, then we 
will not bother about them any more. 
In any case, the very enjoyment of 
these things will lead to Him. It is 
in the very nature of the world that 
enjoyments cannot bring happiness ; 
there will come a reaction— the world 
is set up that way. 

Through bhoga to God is the usual 
way to Him. We cannot jump direct- 
ly to God ; a few extraordinary persons 
can do that, but most people have to 
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go through the world, first. Keep on ideals, of how he counselled the young men 
praying to God ; pestering Him until in tiie same manner in which Sri Kama- 
.tie naa to come to you. krishna taught. For instance, M told 

Q. On me subject of ottering ones work them not to marry for ten years. He did 

to God, 1 can see how a person, who not forbid them to marry— just sa.d to wait 
does something concrete like making a for ten years^ ‘Sri Ramakrishna never for- 
pair of shoes, can offer this to the bade people to do things. He never even 
hold, but how can purely mental told Girish Ghosh to give up his bottle.’ 
work be offered ? The Swami also mentioned M’s rever- 

A. When the work is finished, just offer ence for monks, even the young ones. 

it to the Lord, Example : One day M had been walking 

Q. But Swami, this remembrance, this with Swami Vishuddhananda, the eighth 
offering, is perhaps one second after President of the Ramakrishna Order, who 
maybe half an hour of work. was then a young brahmacarin. After Swami 

A. This is better than nothing. The Lord Vishuddhananda had left M and walked 
is more pleased with a little remem- some distance, he happened to turn around 
brance from someone who has a lot to and he saw M taking the dust of the 
do than more remembrance from one ground from the place where the Swami 
who has a great deal of time. Put all had stood, and placing it on his head with 
those seconds together and you have great reverence. 

something really important. Just as Q* We know that M spent most of his 
ten seconds of sleep when one loses later years speaking of Sri Rama- 

awareness of the world around us krishna's life and message, but did he 

refreshes us so much, so these momen- make any disciples ? 
tary remembrances of God will benefit A. No. Only one among Sri Rama- 
us. Through such practice, the time krishna's householder disciples made 

will come when we will be able to disciples— Ramchandra Dutta. There 

remember Him more and more. were five householder disciples to whom 

Q. It seems that God has already given Sri Ramakrishna gave the commission 

us more than we deserve. to spread His message : Ramchandra 

A. Yes, and now tell Him, ‘You have done Dutta, Girish Ghosh, Kedar, Vijoy, 

so much ; you have brought me this and M. They used their power differ- 

far ; now do the rest/ ently. Girish spread Sri Rama- 

Q. How can we see God in everyone ? krishna’s message through his plays. 

A. Try to see Him in some persons first; So much spirituality he put into 

a few highly evolved souls. In a them ! 

ruffian it is difficult to see Him ; only Members of the Brahmo Samaj don’t 
a man of God can see Him in every- offer to the Lord His own flowers because 
one, but we can start by seeing Him they are His already, but they offer men- 
in a few persons. tal worship. When this was mentioned in 

The Swami spoke of meeting M the presence of Sri Ramakrishna, he said, 

[ Mahendranath Gupta, one of Sri Rama- ‘Is your mind your own ? Does not that 

krishna’s foremost householder disciples also belong to Him ?' After all, we wor- 

and the recorder of The Gospel of Sri ship the Gafiga with Gahga water., 
Ramakrishna ] in his youth; of M’s great Q. When we read The Gospel of Sri 
devotion to Sri Ramakrishna and His Ramakrishna, The Eternal Com - 
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panion , and other books, it seems so 
easy to realize God. 

A. Yes, Sri Ramakrishna has made it so 
easy. He has reduced everything to 
one requirement-sincerity. If we are 
sincere. He will make everything easy 
—the main thing is sincerity. 

Q. Among the problems a spiritual aspir- 
ant faces is how to overcome the 



tendency to criticize others. We 
know this is a dangerous fault ; Holy 
Mother spoke against it with almost 
Her last breath, and yet it is difficult 
to overcome. 

A. Criticism comes from egotism ; one 
feels holier than thou ; but if we 
think on Holy Mother’s words, if we 
keep our minds on these h ? gh things, 
ultimately the mind is changed. 



FAITH IN YOURSELF AND FAITH IN GOD 

Swami Pavitrananda 



I remember that in our school-days, in 

& 

a short history book we read about a 
Hindu king in Bengal, in the twelfth 
century, whose name was Laksman Sen. 
His kingdom was invaded by a Moham- 
medan general. Laksman Sen consulted 
an astrologer and the astrologer said, 'In 
the battle that is coming, you will be the 
loser/ Laksman Sen left the palace and 
fled, and the Mohammedan invader got 
the kingdom with only seventeen soldiers. 
It is true that the prediction of the astrol- 
oger proved correct ; but Laksman Sen 
left a blot on his name in history. The 
historians are, however, divided in their 
opin'* on as to the exact nature of the fact. 
Some of them posit that it was not so. 
In any case, it shows the tendency to be- 
lieve anything we hear from supposedly 
authentic sources. 

But such things do happen. When your 
morale is broken you give way very easily. 
This is one of the tactics in modern war- 
fare ; propaganda is used to break down 
the morale of the enemy troops. False 
reports are circulated— so many soldiers 
have died on that side, and so many casual- 
ties of other kinds. And other unethical 



things are said and done. It is a war of 
nerves, just to break the spirit of the enemy 
troops/ These are tactics, but these tactics 
are applied deliberately in warfare, where- 
as we unknowingly become victims of such 
attitudes. Many persons fail, because for 
one reason or another their self-con- 
fidence was shattered. Tfie reason might 
have been poverty, it might have been 
an unhappy home, it might have been 
due to living in very dominant company. 
In any event, many cases happen thus, 
because for one reason or another the 
indiv ; dual lost faith in himself. That is 
the greatest calamity that can happen to 
anyone, but unfortunately that calamity is 
common. Very few have self-confidence 
and can sustain it in the face of difficulties. 

If this is true of ordinary affairs, it is 
much more true of spiritual life. It is 
extremely important in spiritual life that 
one should have confidence ; confidence in 
one’s poss ; bilities, confidence in one’s latent 
powers. This is more important, I say, 

because in spiritual life you strive for the 

♦ 

highest ideal. In worldly life, you strive 
for this or that thing, this or that success ; 
but in spiritual life you want to lift up 
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your whole life. You want to wipe out 
your past and build up your future, ex- 
tending beyond your death, and this is 
the highest aspiration man can have. 
Naturally, it is a prolonged struggle ; 
naturally you will have to face many 
difficulties, real or fancied. Many times 
there will come whispers of darkness— 
you are not fit for that, you have taken 
to a wrong path, it was impudent on your 
part to have that high aspiration. The 
whispers of the devil, as they say, will come, 
and we have to resist these things— whispers 
from within, whispers from environment 
and circumstances. Your best friends will 
say that you are on a wild-goose chase. 
These may he persons who are successful 
in worldly life, hut what do they know of 
spiritual life? They have not gone that 
way. Yet you have confidence in them, in 
their sanity, their wisdom, and so on. You 
have to protect yourself against all these 
things. Therefore, you must have faith 
in yourself first. I deliberately chose the 
title, ‘Faith in Yourself and Faith in God/ 
And it is true. It is realism. Faith in your- 
self is the first thing ; otherwise you cannot 
have faith in God. If millions of Gods are 
ready to help you, still you cannot take 
advantage of their help because you do not 
have that aspiration, you have no faith in 
yourself. Even if you are told these things, 
you cannot believe in them ; you cannot 
stand erect, your faith is gone. Un- 
fortunately, this attitude of ‘man is noth- 
ing’ as far as spirituality is concerned, is 
in the air. Dualistic religions invariably 
will say that you. are nothing, you are zero, 
you are weak ; so much so that it has gone 
into your blood vessels, as it were. It has 
become part lof your life that you are 
nothing, you are weak, you cannot do any- 
thing, you are powerless. Not only do 
they say this, but also they say that you 
are a sinner in danger of hell and damna- 
tion. God will punish you, that God, who 



is like the justice of a criminal court, has 
been taking down notes of all our failings 
and weaknesses. No wonder that we live 
in fear. It is said, ‘We are born in fear, 
we live in fear, and we see nothing but 
fear in the future/ as far as life is 
concerned. 

But do we say that man is not weak, 
that man does not come into contact with 
circumstances with which his powers are 
not sufficient to cope ? We do not deny 
that either. We do find, every moment, 
that we cannot do what we want. I do not 
deny that there is weakness in man ; but 
the fact is that it is apparent. It is not 
the reality. It is on the surface. It is a 
mistaken notion. But though it is a mis- 
taken notion, so long as we do not know 
that it is a mistake we suffer ; man suffers 
from weakness. Man thinks that to err is 
human and takes it for granted that man 
will err. And so we compromize with our- 
selves and we compromize with the weak- 
nesses of others. We cannot believe that 
man can transcend his limitations, all the 
limitations of weaknesses and failings. 

All these things are apparent. What is 
the reality ? The reality is that man is 
divine ; man is the Soul ; man is the Self, 
the eternal Self. But because of our igno- 
rance, we feel that we are this body. The 
body is bound to decay. From the time 
one is bom, death is approaching. The 
hody grows ; but there are seeds of destruc- 
tion in it. The body is changing all the 
while ; but though the body changes, one 
does not change. There is something with- 
in, which remains the same. In infancy, in 
youth, in old age, even when one dies, 
there is something within, which does not 
change. One says that one feels one is 
dying. One is separate from one’s body, 
one feels. So is also with the mind. 
Mind is changing, mind is not eternal 
existence. Mind is constantly changing. 
We know to our great anguish that we can- 
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not depend on our minds ; that is, ordi- 
nary people cannot depend on their minds. 
If we see the unreliability of our minds, 
naturally we feel weak. But that is not 
our real nature. Dualistic religion em- 
phasizes these things, but not those per- 
sons who have attained realization through 
dualistic religion. They know what is the 
real thing ; they simply talk in terms of 
popular belief and experience. 

We experience our bodily changes— that 
we are weak, are suffering. But what about 
the Self which is within us ? The Self is 
undying, the Self is the repository of all 
knowledge, is all Knowledge Itself. Even 
dualistic religion says that. Christ talked 
of eternal life. Christ talked of the peace 
that passeth understanding. Christ talked 
of your being the sons, the children of God. 
All dualistic religions will say that— you 
are children of God, you are parts of God. 
Some will say that you are separate from 
God, but nevertheless there is a relation- 
ship. You are children of God. There is 
the philosophical dilemma : if you are not 
material, if you are infinite or spiritual, 
(in spiritual things there is no dimension) , 
there cannot be manifoldness. Manifold- 
ness is in material things. This is a prob- 
lem which the dualists cannot solve with 
their ideas that man is separate from God. 
But ordinary persons cannot rise to any 
higher level. They think that there is 
God, and they are separate from Him but 
are nevertheless His children. If you are 
a child of God, then you cannot be a 
sinner, you cannot be realiv weak. You 
cannot be frightened even by your mind, 
because mind is your slave ; you are the 
Self and mind is a superimposirion. You 
are the ruler of your being. So. even from 
the dualistic standnoint, there is a source 
of strength, but that is not emnhasized. 
We emphasize the position which we see 
from our ignorance. Even Buddha said. 
‘The cause of creation is ignorance, ajnana* 



But if it is ignorance, ignorance can go 
only when light is brought in. Ignorance 
is a negative thing. Ignorance indicates 
that there is something positive, some- 
thing of the nature of knowledge. Even 
when we say that we are ignorant, that 
means we have a faint idea that there is 
some knowledge somewhere. So these 
fears and ideas of limitation come out of 
ignorance. As the monistic religions or 
philosophies say, all these things are the 
outcome of ignorance, they are unreal ; the 
real thing is that you are divine. 

That is very, very rational, highly philo- 
sophical ; it cannot be disputed. Man is 
one with the Infinite, is one with Infinite 
Knowledge and Infinite Bliss. Swami 
Vivekananda said, 'My ideal can be put 
in a few words ; that is, to preach unto 
mankind their divinity, and how to mani- 
fest that in every movement of life. The real 
nature of man is divine.' In other words, 
not to err is human ; for man is divine, is 
incapable of erring. That is his real 
nature, that indicates that the possibility 
is there, that it is latent, dormant in us. 
That is our real nature. When you say 
that you are weak, it is something like 
seeing a ghost in the dark, mistaking a 
stump of a tree for a ghost. It comes out 
of illusion, out of our false understanding. 
The Reality is divine. If that be so, we 
can realize That. It is our real nature. 
It does not have to be grown. It is not 
simply a potentiality, for potentiality means 
that it will come, will blossom forth as a 
full-grown flower. It does not have to 
gfrow T ’n that way ; it is there in complete- 
ness ; it is our real Self. And if we think 
in terms of our Reality, if we do not 
think in terms of our ignorance, then we 
have faith. We cannot lose our confi- 
dence. Even before we realize the Highest, 
if we think rationally and try to live up 
to that conclusion, we cannot lose faith in 
ourself. To fudge rationally, it is a mis* 
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nomer, it is an illusion to think that we 
are weak. If we believe in reason, then 
let us try to live up to our reason. Dualis- 
tic religions will say that man as he is, 
is a fall from a spiritual state. Then, if 
man has fallen from a spiritual state, and 
the spiritual state is permanent and eternal, 
it is up to all of us to rise to that state. 
At least, we can think in terms of that 
state. With that outlook, we shall find 
the eternal Source of strength. If we 
have a glimpse, or an understanding of 
that real state, then we should try to think 
in terms of that which is knowledge, which 
is life. 

To reach that state, it is necessary also to 
have our intellectual understanding so 
clear that we can correct ourselves when 
we feel diffident or defeated, for the real 
source of strength is ever present within 
us. That correcting ourselves means faith 
in ourselves. It is a part of the game of 
creation that we have to correct ourselves ; 
we have to make an effort. Unless that 
effort is made, nothing can be done. And 
that effort can be made only when we have 
faith in ourselves, or have a clear under- 
standing of our potentialities or possibili- 
ties or realities. 

The ordinary method of prayer is not 
enough. There must come a time when 
we feel that prayer is a reality, prayer is 
answered. A great saint said, ‘If you do not 
believe that prayer is answered, how can 
you live a religious life ?’ You cannot. There 
must come some idea in your mind that 
prayer is answered. I say 'some/ because we 
cannot have the fullest faith, unless we see 
again and again that our prayer is answer- 
ed. Unless that belief comes, even to a 
certain extent, you cannot begin your 
spiritual life. Even to begin with, some 
faith is necessary. And when that faith 
ripens, when that faith grows, then the 
faith in God comes. So the beginning 
comes from you. When you are in 



ignorance, you must have a desire to get 
rid of that ignorance. And when the 
desire comes, fulfilment is in the offing. 
The very fact that there is a desire indi- 
cates that there will come a time, sooner 
or later, if you pursue it, when that desire 
will be fulfilled. 

So, men of God say that if you make an 
attempt and you continue it, you are sure 
to succeed. Sri Ramakrishna used to say, 
‘There is a Gas Company in Calcutta. 
Make an application to the Gas Company, 
which will make a connexion to your 
house, and you will find gas ready to use 
in your room/ If you really believe, or 
even if you only have a clear understand- 
ing that there is a God, a Power, then the 
idea comes that if you pray to Him, you 
have the right to expect Him to reveal 
Himself to you. Here we are talking from 
the dualistic standpoint, which speaks of 
the existence of God. If God does exist, 
and if you are children of God, you have 
a right to claim your inheritance. That 
feeling will help you. Christ said, 'The 
Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence 
and the violent take it by force/ Sri 
Ramakrishna used to say that a child, by 
mere insistence makes its mother give it 
what it wants. Faith in oneself means 
faith that one belongs to God, however 
far away God seems to be. When we 
develop such faith, such devotion, we can 
take the kingdom of heaven by force, as it 
were— exactly as Christ said. 

Sri Ramakrishna was very fond of a 
song which said, 'All depends on your 
attitude, all depends on your thoughts, 
your manner of thinking/ If your think- 
ing is right, you can call out faith from 
within. Faith is of great importance. 
Faith here means faith that God will listen 
to you, that you belong to God. If you 
always say, ‘I am nothing, I am nothing*, 
that becomes a disease. Yes, we are 
nothing— from the human level, but that 
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is not our permanent state of being. When 
iaith develops, you can claim your inherit- 
ance, you can say, ‘Why shall i not be 
entitled to my inheritance ? Why will not 
God reveal Himself to me ?’ It depends 
on one s attitude. The right attitude can 
be called up from within. When a person 
who is a devotee of the Divine Mother, or 
God, gets that right attitude, he gets his 
liberation and is in a state of bliss. His 
faith is so intense that he feels, ‘I do not 
care for all these rituals, all these forms 
of spiritual practice, and so on. I belong 
to the Divine Mother. That is enough. 
I do not care for anything else.’ You see, 
it is simply a question of faith in oneself. 
Faith in oneself leads to faith in God. It 
starts from the human level. 

If one is a monist, it comes more easily 
as far as intellectual understanding and 
approach are concerned, though the 
struggle is not less. A monist will at once 
begin to see that his real Self is the Divine. 
He does not pray, he meditates. He tries 
to live on that conviction, he tries to put 
his intellectual understanding into prac- 
tice. He makes his efforts on the basis of 
his intellectual understanding. Therefore, 
monism appeals to many modern minds. 
This is not a question of faith in the ordi- 
nary sense. He believes in himself, and 
he wants to put his belief into practice. 
He believes in his potentiality and power. 
By the sheer force of will power he reaches 
the depths of his being, and realizes his 

divine nature. That is monism ; that is 

♦ 

what Buddha preached. 

Whatever path you follow, this is the 
thing : Sri Ramakrishna once said, ‘Every- 
one will have the knowledge of the Self/ 
This he said to ‘M’ [ Mahendranath 

Gupta], the author of ' The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna \ ‘M’ was very devotional, 

but being unable to rise up to that height, 
said, ‘Yes, but as you say, it depends on 
the will of the Lord. It will come in the 



right time/ Sri Ramakrishna was in a 
diiferent mood and said, ‘No,iif one yearns 
for Him, He will come. It is not a ques- 
tion of God’s giving it/ He said, ‘If you 
yearn for Him ... if you are earnest and 
sincere. He will listen to your prayer/ It 
is a different kind of attitude. One who 
has reached that state, has gone beyond the 
law of Karma where the effect is according 
to the action. The law of Karma is only a 
philosophical principle. One person said 
to Sri Ramakrishna, ‘Sir, there is the law 
of Karma, which we cannot escape/ Sri 
Ramakrishna replied, ‘No, the law of 
Karma does not touch a devotee, one who 
has real love for God/ You see the law of 
Karma only on a certain level. If you go 
below that level, you come to the deeper 
reaches of your being, and the law of 
Karma becomes ineffective. Or, the law of 
Karma which would be fulfilled, let us 
say, in hundreds of lives, can be fulfilled 
in one life, if one is sincere. It is not 
always a question of will power. It is a 
question of earnest yearning. Religious 
life means squeezing many lives into one 
life. Ordinary persons will wait and wait, 
going to the lowest depths of degradation 
and wretchedness. Then, as they say of a 
deer brought to bay, if you chase a deer ; 
at last in sheer desperation it faces you, 
and sometimes can be very ferocious. In 
the same way, man goes down and down. 
Yet because there is a potentiality, a divine 
fire within, it manifests itself. Out of the 
depths of degradation it comes. But reli- 
gion says that one does not necessarily 
have to go through the whole gamut of 
degradation. The realization which would 
come normally, or in certain cases after 
many, many lives, one should want to get 
in this very life, and one can get in this 
life, depending upon the degree of earnest- 
ness. Vedanta Scriptures say, ‘When there 
are many leaves piled one on another, 
with a needle you can penetrate all of 
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them simultaneously/ in the same way, play staged in some Broadway Uieatre. 
aii the layers of ignorance within you can a was surprized to read that to iiave a pray 

staged, would require from $40,000 to 
$/UU,U00— just to open the show., So, this 
person had written a play, and the script 
was passing from hand to hand for one or 
two years. Nobody thought it was fit for 
staging, but the writer had the conviction 

p 

that it could be done. He had no money, 
but some of his friends, seeing his convic- 
tion, got together and raised some money. 
Thus he managed to stage the play. The 
first night he lost $4,400. For many per- 
formances it was a failure, but on the 136th 
performance the house was sold out. 
Afterwards it was a roaring success, and 
went on to 328 performances. The secret 
of the ultimate success of this man was 
that he never got frightened by the enor- 
mous obstacles. For the two years in 
which the script went from hand to hand, 
his friends called him a fool, but it never 
occurred to him that he would fail. He 
saw the possibilities of failure, but the con- 
viction of success was there. So this shows 
how much can be accomplished if only one 
believes in what one wants to do. It is 
amazing. It is not magic. The magic was 
that he had that conviction, that faith in 
himself. 

If this is so in worldly things, it is much 
more so in spiritual life. From one stand- 
point it is so very easy, if only your atti- 
tude changes. But how? If the attitude 
does not change naturally, automatically, 
what can you do ? The important thing 
is to analyse, judge, think— as we do in 



be quickly penetrated if you are 
enough. From that standpoint, dualism 
has, perhaps, some advantages over 
monism. You pray to God in your help- 
lessness ; you throw the whole burden of 
responsibility on God, and out of the 
strength of your conviction in the com- 
passionateness of God you expect that help 
will come. Lives of saints in the past indi- 
cate that help did come in many cases. 
When you depend on your lower self, you 
are weak. Man is weak, it is true, but the 
One on whom we rely is not weak. With 
man it is impossible, but with God nothing 
is impossible. 

So, for one who follows the path of 
devotion, when his love for God awakens, 
helplessness goes away and' a different ap- 
proach opens up. He feels, ‘Why should 
He not come to me ? I also can get it in 
a trice, in a moment/ It is said, if you can 
pray to God with utter sincerity, in a 
moment you can get Him. We might 
think we are sincere, but that is not 
enough. There are degrees of sincerity. 
When we consider that we are sincere, we 
are so, according to our understanding at 
that level. Afterwards one will find that 
there are different levels of sincerity. Here 
also we find, faith in oneself first. The 
initiative must come from within us ; the 
yearning must come from us. When the 
yearning comes, it carries with it the con- 
viction of our capability of attaining our 
goal. The idea of our possibilities and 
potentialities becomes very firm in our 
lives at that time. Even in ordinary things, 
even in worldly life, unless there is such 
conviction, one does not succeed. Those 
who succeed have the conviction that they 
will succeed. Obstacles, or the fear of 
obstacles, do not bother them. 



ordinary matters. The moment a spirit of 
diffidence comes in, just dismiss it as a 
whisper of the devil, as they say. It is not 
the right thing. We must begin to think 
in a right way. Set your thinking right. 
There is no logic in the idea of failure- 
logic is on your side in spiritual life. The 



Recently, I read an article in a magazine experiences of saints and the truths stated 
about a person who wanted to have his in the scriptures are in your favour. Would 
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you go by those experiences of the scrip- pessimism are simply attitudes of 
tures and the saints, or by your own m.na. it is said, ‘As is your attitude, so 
diffidence ? Each time you lose confidence, is your success/ Buddha said, ‘As is your 
correct your thinking. Buddha spoke of tnougiit, so is your character/ Right think- 
smrti, which means recollectedness. It is ing is necessary. And if you try in that 
important always to have the recollection way, then faith will begin to come. And 
of what your goal is and how best to reach when it begins to come, it can be intensi- 
that goal, and to be optimistic. fied, more and more it can be intensified. 

‘Failures are the pillars of success/ Every Yet life will oscillate between hope and 
time you forget, just repeat that. Repeti- fear, faith and lack of faith. Faith comes, 
tion is the condition of memory. If your and afterwards there comes a cloud. If we 
memory fails about your real nature, just wait, the clouds will pass away. In that 
repeat to yourself what you really are. way life goes on. 

Watch your mind day and night. The However, if your enthusiasm is great, 
moment you forget, just repeat these ideas, your intensity increases, your faith in- 
By mere repetition and intellectual anal- creases. Even if we begin with a luke- 
ysis, you will begin to get strength, warm faith, and persist in our spiritual 
Understanding will come. efforts, that lukewarm faith becomes an in- 

There are other helps. If you live in tense faith. But the real faith comes after 
an atmosphere of optimism, with those realization, complete realization. Then there 
who have a certain amount of conviction is no fear. There are no more ups and 
in religious life, or a certain amount of downs. With complete realization, one gets- 
success, you will find that you will get in- complete faith in God. But complete faith 
spiration and enthusiasm. It is said that in God also comes as the result of faith in 
the word ‘enthusiasm' comes from the yourself. This is so true. As Swami 
Greek— en theos. En means in ; theos , Vivekananda said, ‘If you have no faith in 
God. Thus, enthusiasm means that God is yourself, faith in three hundred million 
within you. So, just live with those who gods and goddesses will not help you/ 
have enthusiasm, and try to call it up with- Begin from within. The real help comes 
in you by sheer will, or by repetition, from you. And, as you pursue your goal. 
Whenever you feel diffident, think that you find that the real you, the real me, 
God is within you. is God Himself, or the Oneness Itself. We 

There are some persons who constantly are really divine ; all these things, such as 
say, ‘I cannot do this, I cannot do that/ fears, diffidence, etc. were simply super- 
It becomes a disease with them which re- impositions, or the outcome of ignorance, 
quires treatment. Live with those who Ignorance is not life ; knowledge is life, 
are spiritually optimistic. Optimism and Knowledge is our real nature. 

‘The wretch who constantly says, “I am bound, I am bound" only 
succeeds in being bound. He who says day and night, "I am a sinner, I am a 
sinner'’ verily becomes a sinner. One should have such burning faith in God 
that one can say : "What ? I have repeated the name of God, and can sin 
still cling to me? How can I be a sinner any more? How can I be in 
bondage any more ?" 9 

The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, p. 68 
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MOSES, MAN OF GOD 

Rabbi Asher Block 



'JVrostlnodems haTdly know what to make 
of Moses as ‘Man of God*. They will; in* 
their minds eye, classify him as Liberator 
and ‘ Lawgiver, and they 1 *are correct. But 
this is not the final judgment of the Tradi- 
tion. The 'one ‘title, above all others, 
wlYi ch has come ddwn ringing through the 
ages, is that which is found in the perora^ 
tion of Deuteronomy (33 :1) and in tfhe 
caption bf the 90th Psalm : Moses, Man 
of God. 

What is a man of God, and wherein' 
does he differ from ordinary men? Ordi- 
nary people live their lives on the physical* 
and * mental plahes, ' bn the subconscious 1 
and conscious levels, and their lives are 
predominantly earth'-bourtd. A -Godly 
person is he ‘who ehters a third • domain, 
that of the Spirit or ■s'uperconsci6usness,» 
and by so doing trahsfbrms the bther two- 
levels as well. In J Mosesy as in the exerm; 
plars and avatars 'bf othef Taithls,’ we have 
a shining example of What happens when 
a human being transcends the limitations 
of -this earthly existence, and iters’’ the 
realm divine. 



In my early school days, 'wh’erh r was' 
taught the life of MoWs, it Was impressed* 
upon me that Moses was a man like other 
meft. See, it was pointed out to me, how 
simply and naturally the Torah presents- 
the story of his- birth (Ex. 2: 1, 2): ( A 
certain man of the Hots&e of’ Levi went and 
married a Levite woman. The woman 
conceived and bore a son../ What was 

• • 9 m 

totally glossed : over in this oversimplified 
telling was the fact that this verse follows 
immediately tipoh The Viei'se : ‘Then Pha- 
raoh charged iall his people, saying, 
“Every boy that is born you shall thrown 

into the Nile." ’ The emergence of Moses, 

% 

the redeemer, upon a background of harsh 



depression is a miraculous tale indeed. 
From beginning to end, ‘the hand of God’ 
is 1 evident on every page and in every 
chapter of Moses’ life. 

Why, then, was my teacher so intent 
upon humanizing the biography of Moses ?• 
He made no secret of it. He had two> 

9 

purposes in ; mind. One was— to contrast 
the 'way in ‘which most Jews deal with their 
central figure and the way in which most/ 
Christians deal with theirs. Secondly, he' 

I 

fdlt convinced that Judaism, unlike most 
other religions, was a ‘this-worldly’ religion, 
fully applicable to the life of the average 
p&rsoW To present Moses in ‘supernatu- 
ral’ terms would be to put him out of 
htiriian reach* and thus defeat the practi- 
cal Aspects of our faith. ' 

• * 

Since these two attitudes are fairly com- 
rhon and widespread nowadays, it • is well 
that we should view them briefly before 
embarking upon the life of Moses as the 
Bible and classical Jewish tradition actually 
portray him. 

It' is quite 1 understandable that many 
Jews should resist the attempt on the part 
of tho*e Christians (particularly missiona- 
ries) who depict Jesus as the exclusive 
Divine Saviour, evidenced by a miraculous 
physical birth and death. Having found 
varying degrees of salvation in their own 
faith, and through their own Prophets, 
Jewish devotees simply know this claim to 
be" untrue. Moreover, they have suffered 
much because of this doctrine. So in 
order to avoid a similar mistake, and also 
to counterbalance any dogmatic claims, 
they will tend to minimize the divine 
character of their own Moses. This is an 

equally grievous error. The answer is not 

# 

in asserting either one or none. Rather 
the answer is in upholding the saving 
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power of all the prophets, all the saints, 
all the true sons of God. 

As to the second attitude, there is a 
corresponding danger of an ‘either-or* posi- 
tion. Some of the modern argument 
against the ‘deification’ of our heroes does 
seem to make sense. It is much easier to 
glorify a hero than to emulate him. Thus, 
consciously or otherwise, the religious 
ideal is often glorified into the very heav- 
ens, where it ceases to bear any relevance— 
or judgment— upon our situation here on 
earth. Such other-worldli ness is surely 
unacceptable.’ But what is the alterna- 
tive ? Should 'we then drag our heroes 
down to the level where we are, and 
wallow in the complacency of this-worldli- 
ness ? 

The fact of the matter is that all great 
religions have taught that dll men tire 
potentially divine ! But’ 'this potentiality 
tends to remain vague and vacuous, with- 
out some actuality to spur us on. Hence 
the need to keep before our consciousness 
the' living example of a Life Fulfilled. It 
iVfor us a token, a promise, a reassurance 

4 

that our lives too can reach fulfilment. 
That is the supreme function of Prophets 
or Men of God, in the divine" order of 
things. 

In substance, there"aTe three' categories 
in religions thought : the Divine, the 
Human, and the In-Between (or Media- 
tor) . Were it not'tfor the third category, 
the gap between man and God would seem 
utterly unbridgeable. In the Bible, Moses 

A 

is portrayed vividly and constantly in the 
mediating role : if he is made to appear 
‘human’, it is only so that he ritfght help 
others to become ‘divine*. 

Dual Personality 

Let us examine some of the evidence from 
the only authentic source we have : the 
Pentateuch, or Five Books! of * Moses. 

To begin with, Moses is ‘human* in that 



he is subject ,to birth and death. fHe 
appears to* us as a family' man, , a eommu- 
.pity leader, a teacher apd guide. He jis 
even subject to ‘human emotions’, so that 
we can (as-, indeed, we must), identify our- 
selves with him* When he sees a map 
smiting his neighbour, he rushes, to the 
defence: ;of the victim* When he beholds, 
after a brief absence, that his people have 
sinned through false worship, he is angered, 
and breaks the stope ; tabjetf in his hands. 
He even presumes to use ‘his own judg- 
ment’ (as any of us might) in smiting the 
.rock for water rather than in speaking to 
it : as the Lord had instructed. 

Ah* but heres therideptification abruptly 
ends- 1 Moses cannot, .in certain areas,, use 
independent judgment. He is not an 
individual self, in any <orcJipary sense ; he 
is an instrument < in the hands of God. 
Only for a brief moment, when the Divine 
Call first comes to him, does Moses: exercise 
a will of his own. ‘Who am I that I 
Should go unto, jPharaoh; ?f (Exodus. 3- :1 1 ) . 
‘O Lord, do Thou send .whomever Thou 
^wilt.* (Ex. 4 : 1 3) -And- also -only when he 
is exercising compassion,* pleadings on be- 
half of someone else, does he ‘argue* with 
God rfor- here -there f is. /utter selflessness, 
with.no ego whatsoever involved. [ Cf. Ex. 
32 ;32 ; -: ‘Wilt* Thou not forgive .their sin ? 
If not, I pray Thee,, blot me - of Thy 
book*. J Aside from t 'these- interludes, 
Moses’ life is one long .obedtent unfo^d- 
ment of the Divine Will. Hardly a; chapter 
goes by, in the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, 

Numbers, t and Deuteronomy; - whete itT is 

• # 

not specifically stated or clearly implied : 
The Lord spoke unto Moses . . and Moses 
did as the Lord instructed. [Biblical 
scholars claim that certain portions of 
these Books are later interpolations. This 
may well be so, as is i the -case with many 
ancient texts. f Nonetheless,/ 1 the; total 
structure and » the> basic > conteAt remain 
unaffected. ] ^ *rv u? e* no fl>n • 
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The 'dual existence* of Moses is ex- 
pressed in the Bible text in phrases such 
as 'Moses ascended to God* (Ex. 19:3), 
'The Lord descended* (19:20), 'Moses 
came down from the mountain' (32:15), 
or 'When Moses would enter his Tent, the 
Lord would speak with him.* (33 :9) . 
This phraseology reflects the dual nature 
of ‘Moses* character both in his relation 
to God and in his relation to fellowman. 

In his relation to God, there are two 
types of encounter spoken of in the Bible. 
When God first appears to Moses at the 
Burning Bush, it is an unexpected, over- 
whelming experience. 'And Moses hid his 
face, for he was afraid to look upon God.* 
(Ex. 3 :7) . However, at the Mount of 
Sinai, Moses appears to have engaged 
deliberately in prolonged and hard spiritual 
practice in order to receive the Divine 
Revelation. ‘He was there with the Lord 
forty days and forty nights ; he ate no 
bread and drank no water; and he wrote 
down on the tablets the terms of the cov- 
enant, the Ten Commandments. And 
when he came down from the mountain, 
he was not aware that the skin of his face 
was rad’ant after speaking with God.* 
(Ex. 34 :28, 29). Elsewhere, too, we are 
assured that Moses had a direct and con- 
tinuing communion with God. Witness 
the various allusions to the ‘glory of God* 
manifesting itself in cloud or fire (Ex. 
19:9; 24:13-18, etc.) ... or a striking 
realization such as ‘under His feet there 
was the h'keness of a pavement of sapphire, 
like the very sky for purity*. (Ex. 24 :10)’. 
But even more emphatically : 'With him I 
speak mouth to mouth, plainly and not in 
riddles, and he beholds the likeness of the 
Lord.* (Num. 12 :8) ‘The Lord spoke to 
Moses face to face, as a man speaks to his 
friend/ (Ex. 33:11) 

Similarly, in Moses* relationship to other 
people, there are two aspects to his personal- 
ity, which on the surface seem contradic- 



tory but which, in the light of his living 
on two planes of reality, are wholly con- 
sistent and complementary. One is his 
great humility ; the other is, his utter 
fearlessness. ‘Moses was a very humble 
man, more so than any other man on earth', 
the Bible declares. (Num. 12 : 3) When 
Aaron and Miriam disparaged him in a 
family matter, and suffered for it, he 
prayed for them. (Num. 12:13) When an 
attendant came running to him to notify 
him, in consternation, that two men in the 
camp were attaining ecstasy (even as 
Moses himself) , Moses calmly replied : 
'Are you jealous on my account ? Would 
that all the Lord's people were prophets, 
that the Lord would put His spirit upon 
them!* (Num. 11:24-29). Earlier in his 
career, in a context of social organization, 
Moses gladly accepted the advice of Jethro, 
priest of Midian, for better planning and 
administration. All these were personal 
and non-spiritual matters. However, when 
something touched upon the word of God 
and his divine mission, Moses could be 
adamant and unflinching. How intrepid 
before Pharaoh's might, how unsullied 
by his beguilements ! Thus, also, when 



Korah and his cohorts rose to challenge 
him in his spiritual leadership, Moses 
proved quite equal to the occasion. 

(Numbers 16) : *Ye shall know that the 
Lord hath sent me to do all these works; 
I have not done them of my own mind !* 
-(16:28) 

The two aspects of Moses* life come to 
a focus , when he deals directly with his 
people as their teacher and as agent of 
God. He is then effecting two things 
simultaneously : bringing God to them and 
bringing them to God. This, obviously, 
is something that only a Man of God can 
do. This convergence of two spheres is 
presented graphically in the Bible in con- 
nexion with the great encounter at Sinai. 

Said God to Moses : 'Lo, I come to thee 
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in a thick cloud, that the people may 
hear when I speak with thee, and may also 
believe in thee forever \ (Ex. 19:9, Cf. also 
Ex. 14 :31) Said the people to Moses . 
‘Speak thou with us, and we will hear; 
but let not God speak with us, lest we die. 
And Moses said to them, “Fear not" . . . 
But the people stood at a distance, and 
Moses drew near to the thick darkness 
where God was/ (Ex. 20:16-18) Said 
Moses to the people : ‘The Lord our God 
made a covenant with us ... I stood 
between thee Lord and you, to declare unto 
you the word of the Lord/ (Deut. 5 :2-5) 

Aware of the crucial role that he had to 
play, and endowed by God with the power 
to play it, Moses instructed a group of 
disciples, and prepared one in particular 
to carry on after him. (Cf. Num. 11 :16, 
17 ; 24, 25) ‘And Joshua was full of the 
spirit of wisdom, for Moses had laid his 
hands upon him ; and the children of 
Israel listened to him, and did as the Lord 
had instructed Moses/ (Deut. 34 :9 ; Cf. 
also Num. 27 : 18-20) Moses also spoke of 
future prophets that will arise ‘like unto 
me*, and he instructed the people to differ- 
entiate between the false prophet who 
stresses ‘signs and wonders’ (psychic phenom- 
ena) and the genuine prophet who is to 
be judged by the truth of his teaching 
and the strength of his character. (Deut. 

18:14-22; 13:2-5) 

Spiritual Practice 

This brings us now to Moses* teaching 
and doctrine, which is but a verbal exten- 
sion of his life and character. Words, of 

course, are a poor substitute for the life 
itself. [‘Behold, while I am yet alive with 
you this day, ye have been rebellious 
against the Lord ; how much more after 
my death?’ (Deut. 31:27)] Still, even the 
words remain powerful after some thirty- 
three centuries. 

The Teaching of Moses falls into two 

V 



large categories of Torah and Mitzvah ; 
Religious Truth and Religious Practice. 
The latter, in turn, is divided into Ethical 
and Spiritual Practices, encompassing rela- 
tions between man and man and relations 
between man and God. 

The Religious Truth is that of Divine 
Unity and Liberation, and of the innate 
divinity of man. ‘Hear, O Israel, the 
Eternal is our God, the Eternal is One/ 
(Deut. 6 :4) ‘I am the Eternal thy God 
who brought thee out of Egypt, out of 
bondage/ (Ex. 20:2; Deut. 5:6) ‘God 
created man in His own image/ (Genesis 
1 :27) ‘Ye are children of the Lord your 
God/ (Deut. 14:1) 

The ethical precepts are both an appli- 
cation of the divine truth that we are all 
one, and also a necessaary training to pre- 
dispose us toward Divine Unity. ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself : I am 
the Lord/ (Lev. 19:18) ‘One Torah, one 
Law shall be for you and for the stranger 
sojourning with you/ (Num. 15 :16) 
‘Thou shalt not murder, nor commit adul- 
tery, nor steal, nor bear false witness 
against thy neighbour, nor covet anything 
that is thy neighbour's/ (Ex. 20:13, 14; 
Deut. 5:17, 18) ‘Justice, justice shalt thou 
pursue/ (Deut. 16:20) 

The main thrust of Moses' appeal is in 
terms of perfecting the Inner Life and 
thus drawing closer to God. ‘This Mitzvah 
in which I instruct you this day, is not too 
hard for thee, neither is it far off. It is not 
in heaven that thou shouldst say, “Who 
shall go up to heaven, and get it for us, 
and make us hear it, that we may do it ?” 
Neither is it beyond the sea ... No, the 
Word is very near to thee, in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart, to fulfil it !’ (Deut. 
30:11-14) ‘I call heaven and earth to 
witness that I have set before thee life and 
death, the blessing and the curse ; therefore 
choose life, that thou mayest live/ (Deut. 
30:19) ‘Be thou perfect with the Lord 
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thy God/ (Deut. 18 :13) ‘Ye shall be holy, 
for I the Lord Your God anv holy/ (Lev. 
19 : 2) ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength;? (Deut,- 6 :5) ‘What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to 
revere Him, to. walk in all His ways, to 
love Him, and to worship Him with all 
thy mind and with all thy heart/ (Deut. 
10 : 12) ‘Man doth not live by bread alone, 
hut by all that proceedeth from the mouth 
of the Lord doth man live/ (Deut. 8 :3)\ 
‘If you long for the Lord your God, you 
will find Him, if only you seek Him with 
all your heart and soul/ (Deut. 4 :29) 

In order to facilitate Mthe process of 
worship, Moses prescribed various spiritual 
aids and disciplines : To think and speak 
of love of God when at home, when on the 
way, when going to sleep and when getting 
up. (Deut. 6: 7) ; to place reminders upon 
the hand and the forehead (‘between the 
eyes’) , upon the doorposts of the home 
and the gates of the city T (6r 8, 9) ; to add 
fringes upon the corners of garments 'so 
that when you look upon them you will 
remember the commandments of the Lord, 
and do them/ (Num. 15: 39) ; to honour 
parents and elders (Ex. 20:12; Lev. 
19 :32) ; to observe . the Sabbath, Holy 
Days and Festivals (Ex. 20 :8-ll ; Lev. 23 ; 
Deut. '16 : 1-17) ; nbt to : profane the Holy 
Name of God but rather to sanctify it 
(Ex. 20 :7 ; Lev. 22 :32) ; to use the Name 
of God for a blessing. ' [/Let them put 
My Name upon the children of Israel, and 
I will bless them/— Numi 6 :27 ; ‘In every 
place where I cause My Name toi be men- 
tioned, I shall come unto thee and bless 
thee/— Ex. 20:21] 

Other aids and disciplines indicated in 
the Bible— either for all the people, or for 
special groups as the Priests > or Levites, 
or for certain individuals as fhe Nazirites— 
are: continence (Ex. T9: 14, 15); absti- 
nence from wine and strong drink (Lev. 



10 : 8, 9 ; Num. 6:3, 4) ; renunciation of 
property (Num. 18:20; Deut. 18 :1, 2); 
dietary provisions (Lev. 11 :43-47), avoid- 
ance of impure contacts (Lev. 21 : 1-8) ; the 
ritual use of water for purification (Ex. 
30 : 17*21) ; the ritual use or offering of fire, 
ince'iise, or food (Num. 8:1-4 ; Lev. 
2:14-16 ; Lev. 23:10, 11 ; Num. 15:19-21; 
Deut. 14 :22, 23) ; etc. 

Visual Symbols 

One perplexity in the understanding of 
Moses pertains to the use of concrete 
symbols in worship. In some instances, 
they T are employed by Moses— and very 
effectively; in other instances, they are 
proscribed— vigorously. This is a serious 
question for anyone' who wishes to take 
worship earnestly. For almost all worship 
presupposes a Personal God, and a per- 
sonal God presupposes some name, concept, 
or form, for the mind and heart of the 
worshipper to grasp. How shall we resolve 
this dilemma ? It appears to this writer 
that an answer may be found if we examine 
the particular circumstances associated 
with the Mosaic prohibitions of ‘idolatry*. 

The major prohibitions, it will be noted, 
centre about Egypt. Having successfully 
escaped from Egyptian tyranny, Moses was 
especially determined not to return. [*... 
The Lord has Warned you, “You must not 
go back that way again.” * (Deut. 17: 14-16)] 
However, the Promised Land was far off, 
and the hardships of the desert were 
severe, so that the people were sorely 
tempted to return. [‘The Israelites Wept 
and said . . . “We remember the fish that 
we used to eat in Egypt— free— and the 
variety of vegetables, and how we are al- 
most starved/'*' ‘Why is the Lord taking 
us to that land to fall by the sword? ... 
It would be better for us to go back to 
Egypt !'. Num. 11 :4-6 ; 14 :3 ; also 

21 :4, 5)] 

One of The magnetic forces for a return, 
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was the type of worship they had witnessed, 
or experienced, in Egypt : namely, a wor- 
ship vivified* and dramatized 1 by the Nile, 
the Sun, the Calf, etc. (symbols of fruit- 
ftilhess and of God’s bounty) . So now, 
too, they yearned for 1 a' ’familiar visual re- 

J 

presentation in their worship. In the ab- 
sence of Moses, Aaron : (his brother) was 
ready to accommodate the people in their 
demand. But Moses, cognizant of the life- 
and-death 1 struggle on his hands, wanted to 
cut off all associations with Egypt, land of 
the oppressor. *1 am the Lord thy God 
who brought thee out of the land of Egypt , 
but of the house of bondage ; thou shalt 
not have other gods before Me ; thou 
shalt not have images of that which is in 
heaven, or on the earth, or in the water* 
...' (Ex. 20:2-4; Deut. 5: 6-8) 'This des- 
cription answers well to associations of 
worship in Egypt. The contest here was 
between two types of civilization, tw# 1 op- 
posing ways of life : bondage and freedom. 
In this ultimate choice, there can be no com- 
promise, ‘for the Eternal your God is a 
jealous God' * (this is the very next verse) — 

• i 

which is to say, Truth is One, and Loyalty 
is One, and we cannot live in two worlds 
at the same time. 



Our assumption may be that Moses was 
essentially concerned with out-lawing a 
destructive way of life— a system ot oppres- 
sion, slavery and immorality and because 
the people were drawn to that way of life 
by certain forms of worship, he forbade 
those too. It is noteworthy that in another 
passage, where he rules out particular 
practices in worship, he pointedly gives 
this as the reason (and there he does not 
even mention images or symbols). Speak- 
ing of the time when the Israelites shall 
have entered the land of Canaan and 
possessed it, Moses forewarns : ‘Do not in- 
quire about their gods, saying, “How did 
those nations worship their gods ? I too 
will follow the same practices 1” You shall 



not act thus toward the Lord your God, 
for they performed for their gods every 
abhorrent act that the Lord detests; they 
even offered up their sons and daughters 
in fire to their gods.’ (Deut. 12 :30, 31) 
Another revealing insight comes to us, 
when Moses speaks in a general vein, with- 
out reference to specific nations round 
about. There he is outspokenly tolerant 
as regards different forms of worship, 
though still insistent that his own people 
maintain the pattern set for them. ‘And 
when you look up to the sky and behold 
the sun and the moon and the stars, the 
whole heavenly host, you should not be 
lured into bowing down to them or serving 
them. These the Lord your God allotted, 
to the other peoples everywhere under 
heaven ; but; you the Lord took and 
brought out of that iron furnace of Egypt, 
to be unto Him a people of heritage, as 
you are this day/ (Deut. 4 ;19, 20) 

With this interpretation in mind, we can 
now readily understand and accept the 
many instances in the Bible where tangible 
images or visual symbols are employed, 
under circumstances where the above- 
mentioned danger is not present. The 
Ner Tamid (Eternal Light) of the seven- 
branched Menorah, fashioned in a partic- 
ular design .(Ex. 25:31-40; Ex. 27:20, 
21), is a concrete symbol. The sacred vest- 
ments of Aaron the High Priest, with the 
Urim V’Tumim (Lights of Perfection) on 
the breastplate, were visual forms. (Ex. 
28:29, 30 ; Lev. 8 :i-8) Indeed the Sanc- 
tuary itself was one grand symbol. [‘Let 
them make Me a Sanctuary, that I may 
dwell among them. (Ex. '25 : 8) ‘I will 
sanctify the Tent of Meeting and the 
Altar ; Aaron also and his sons will I 
sanctify to minister to Me ; and I will 
dwell among the children of Israel, and 
will be their God/ (Ex. 29 :44, 45) ] More 
space is devoted, in the Pentateuch , to a 
description of the Sanctuary and its ap- 
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pertenances and rituals than to any other 
single project or subject. And the person 
who helped fashion its visual forms was 
highly extolled. ‘Moses said to the 
Israelites : See, the Lord has singled out 
Bezalel. He has endowed him with a 
divine spirit of skill, ability, and knowl- 
edge in every kind of craft . . . Let him 
(and others like him) perform expertly 
all the tasks connected with the service of 
the Sanctuary and carry out all that the 
Lord has commanded.’ (Ex. 31:1-6; 
35:30-36:4) 

The most vivid imagery as well as sym- 
bolism is found in the following two selec- 
tions. ‘ (The Lord said to Moses) make two 
cherubim of gold . . . They shall have their 
wings spread out, shielding the Ark-cover. 
They shall confront each other, the faces 
of the cherubim being turned toward the 
cover. . . There I will meet with you, and 
speak with you, from above the Ark-cover, 
from between the two cherubim.* (Ex. 
25:18-22) During their travels in the 
wilderness, the people were rebellious and 
were subjected to the attack of serpents. 
So they pleaded with Moses to intercede 
with the Lord on their behalf. He did so. 

‘Then the Lord said to Moses, “Make a 

¥ 

seraph figure and mount it on a standard. 
And if anyone who is bitten looks at it, 
he shall recover . ..' (Num. 21 :4-9) 

Commenting upon the latter example, 
the Mishnah (classical Rabbinic source) 
says : ‘Did then the brass serpent possess 
the power of slaying or of bringing to life ? 
No, but so long as the Israelites look up- 
wards and subjected their hearts to their 
Father in Heaven, they were healed. But 
when they refused, they were destroyed.' 
This indeed is the true test of the value of 
any religious ritual, image, or symbol. Does 
it help bring the worshipper into God's 
Presence ? If it does, then it is excellent. 
If not, then it is useless. 



Later Tradition 

In Judaism, the Tradition of the Rabbis 
—as found mainly in the Biblical com- 
mentaries of the Midrash and the Talmud 
—is important. It is therefore interesting 
and instructive to know the Rabbinic 
view of Moses, as expressed through elab- 
oration of text, or through legend and 
homily. Here are a few relevant excerpts. 

Moses’ father was the outstanding man 
of his generation (truly worthy to be the 
progenitor of such a noble son.) . . . The 
staff which Moses carried (and which 
was a token of the divine power accorded 
him) came to him through Jethro, priest 
of Midian. This staff had been handed 
down from generation to generation since 
the days of Adam. 

Moses was most compassionate toward 
his suffering brethren, and even toward 
helpless animal creatures. Once he saw 
a Iamb straying from the flock. He ran 
after it and tended it. Whereupon God said: 
Since you have such tenderness, you are 
the one that shall shepherd My flock... 
When Moses addressed the Lord as ‘the 
God of the spirits of all flesh.’ (Num. 
27:15), he was attesting thereby— and 
pleading on behalf of his people— that 
every individual should be treated consid- 
erately according to his own spirit and 
understanding. 

Why did God appear to Moses in a 
lowly bush ? To teach us that no spot on 
earth is without God’s Presence, even a 
bush... The Lord appears variously 
—to young and to old ; to the weak and 
the strong— to each according to his nature 
of comprehension... God said: I appear- 
ed to you at the Red Sea as a warrior, and 
I appeared to you at Sinai as a Teacher 
of Torah— indeed, I appear in many forms 
—but behind all those appearances ‘I am 
the One Eternal God.' 

The Revelation that came to Moses was 
as clear as a bright mirror 1 . . . Fifty degrees 
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of spiritual understanding were vouchsaf- 
ed by God unto mankind ; Moses achieved 
forty-nine of them' . . . Moses as Prophet 
imbued many others with prophecy, and 
yet his power did not diminish ; even as 
one candle can kindle many without 
lessening its own light. 

Even though Moses ascended to heaven, 
served as an angel of God, spoke to God 
face to face, and received the Torah at 
His hand, nonetheless, he too died. But 
he died by the kiss of God. Yes, the 
Righteous are even more beloved in death 
than in life. 

From birth to death the life of Moses 
was enveloped with the veritable aura of 
a Man of God. Perhaps nowhere is this 
more explicitly stated than in Exodus 
23 : 20, 21 : T am sending an angel before 
you to guard you on the way, and to br'ng 
you to the place which I have made ready. 



Pay heed to him and obey him ... for My 
Name is within him.' And nowhere is 
this more beautifully summed up than in 
the reverent account of his passing from 
this earthly sphere, as recorded in the final 
chapter of the Torah : ‘Moses went up 
to Mount Nebo, to the summit of Pisgah, 
and the Lord showed him the whole 
land... Then Moses, the servant of the 
Lord, died there, in the land of Moab at 
the word of the Lord (literally, “by the 
mouth of the Lord") . . . Moses was one 
hundred and twenty years old when he 
died ; his eyes were undimmed and his 
vigour unabated... There arose not in 
Israel a Prophet like unto Moses whom 
the Lord knew face to face.' 

The Bible’s spiritual epitaph is : ‘No 

one has known h ? s burial place to this 
very day.' Is this not a poetic way of 
affirming the deathlessness of Moses, Mani- 
festation of the Eternal God. 



SIVA 

(INTERVAL BETWEEN ENJOYMENT AND ITS NEGATION) 

Swami Nityabodhananda 



Siva has many aspects though the most 
popular representations are of the cosmic 
dancer (Nataraja) and the lingam . Like 
a magician he engenders by his Maya the 
diversity of world-phenomena and in this 
aspect he is Mayavin. In a subtle sense 
he destroys and creates at the same time : 
he destroys a lower harmony to construct a 
higher one and in this aspect he is the 
symbol of consciousness, which abolishes a 
status quo to realize its transcendence on 
a superior plane. 

Again, Siva is Pasupati, guardian of souls 
whom he protects and goads on in the 
path of moksa. He is ascetic, Dhurjati, 

4 



but the lover and husband of Parvati, the 
Divine Mother, at the same time. As as- 
cetic, as Mahayogin , he reduced to ashes 
the god of love, Kama, who came to dis- 
turb his meditation. But he is the god of 
love, the beloved husband of Parvati, whom 
he holds in eternal embrace in the aspect 
of ArdhanariSvara. Kalidasa in the in- 
vocatory verse in his drama Malavikagni- 
mitra celebrates this aspect of Siva, saying, 
‘though in eternal union with your wife, 
O, Siva, you are untouched by desire and 
hence foremost amongst yogins\ 

It is in this aspect that we are going to 
study him in this article. Though an 
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eternal yogin in order to accomplish a 
world purpose, to give a commanding 
general to tiie army ol gods to fight against 
the demons he married Parvati. Subra- 
ma^ya their son assumed the leadership 
of the gods. Burning Cupid, then accept- 
ing marriage and then again under the 
aspect of Ardhanarisvara giving to the 
world the glowing example of the supreme 
Advaitic position of Asparsa- Yoga — Siva 
passes from negation to enjoyment and 
then again to negation demonstrating to 
the world thereby that the supreme Reality 
refuses itself to be contained either in 
the one or in the other, that is one can- 
not attain Reality neither by enjoyment 
nor by negation as it transcends both. 

Again, Siva is the one with the third eye, 
Trilocana whose powerful flame burnt not 
only Kama, but also the god of death, 
Yama. As destroyer of Kama, his third 
eye symbolizes his power of converting 
physical love into spiritual knowledge ; as 
destroyer of Yama, he is conqueror of 
death, Mrtyunjaya. 

As Nataraja, Siva is the master of rhythm 
and music. All dancers in India invoke 
his benediction before beginning the per- 
formance. Siva is also the divine author 
of the Sanskrit grammar. According to a 
tradition, he took his damaru and played 
and outflowed the first rules of Sanskrit 
grammar in the form of aphorisms, Panini, 
the first grammarian, in summing up his 
first aphorism says : Iti Mdhesvardni 

sutrdni, thus the aphorisms came from 
Siva. 

In studying the being and acts of Siva, 
we shall follow the four modes of expres- 
sion of the Trinity. The first of the four 
is the act of God of which the continuity 
of the world as a theatre of values is the 
proof. 

We take two acts of Siva to support this 
thesis : one, the drinking of the poison to 
save the world and two, the receiving of 



the river Ganga on his head. Ganga was 
first in the heavens and, when she was to 
come down, nobody could bear the impact 
of her torrents except Siva. He received 
her on his head and from there she flowed 
down to the earth. How much Gahga 
contributed to India’s material and spirit- 
ual welfare cannot be exaggerated ; it is a 
matter of history. 

Siva’s drinking poison and surviving it 
brings us the picture of God who accepts 
the sufferings of the world, but refuses to 
be crucified by it. It is one thing to allow, 
in an attitude of abandon, events and polit- 
ical forces to gain dominance and finally 
to take form as an act of immolation, 
which is survived by the incarnation’s love 
and supreme pardon. It is quite another 
thing not to allow nature to gain domi- 
nance over God or incarnation, but to see 
beforehand the catastrophe and take the 
‘poison’ of nature, (I mean, the nature of 
things) on himself. In Christ, we see nature 
and man taking their worst turn and 
Christ accepting to be crucified; but his 
love and pardon surviving with great 
force. In the act of Siva, we see God not 
allowing nature to take her turn, but 
accepting the worst in the beginning to 
change its course. 

The descent of the Ganga as well as 
Siva's intervention in it is a marvellous 
myth that explains how human effort com- 
bined with grace can change human des- 
tiny, not of an individual, but of thousands. 

The line of Kings belonging to Raghu, 
that is Rama’s lineage, long before Rama 
was born, came under a malediction and 
all the princes were reduced to ashes. 
There was a way out— a very difficult way— 
that if the Ganga were to come down and 
her waters were to touch these ashes, they 
would come back to life. 

One prince in the royal line whose name 
was Bhaglratha, coming to know of this 
curse on his ancestors and the way for re- 
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demption, wanted to work for their salva- 
tion. On coming to know that Siva alone 
of the gods could receive the Gariga on his 
head, Bhagiratha meditated and worship 
ped Siva for hundreds of years and finally 
his wish was granted. So Gariga came 
down with all her torrents of powerful 
waters and Siva received her on his head 
and from him flowed down Gariga to the 
spot where was piled up in a mountain the 
bones of those princes under curse. Prince 
Bhagiratha was waiting for her arrival by 
the side of the bones of his ancestors. He 
waited and waited and the waters did not 
arrive. So he went in search tracing the 
line by which the river probably could 
have taken to flow down from Siva in the 
Himalayas. The prince came to a forest 
where traces of floods were, but no water. 
He was told that a great sage meditating 
in the centre of the forest knew of what 
had happened. The prince went before 
the sage and as the sage was in meditation 

4 

with closed eyes there was no question of 
putting questions to him. He prayed by 
his side and the sage, knowing the prince’s 
request, opened his eyes and asked him 
what he could do for him. It had happened 
in the following way : The Gariga had 

come with all force and had flooded the 
forest, thus immersing the sage’s pedestal 
of meditation and was threatening to wash 
him off. The sage then opened his eyes 
and took the waters by a twist of his hands 
and drank the whole of the river ( ! ) thus 
making conditions favourable again for his 
meditation. Now the prince was to get 
the water out of the sage's body. So he 
prayed to the sage for that. The sage put 
his finger in his ears and took out a drop 
of water and threw it and off flowed in 
torrents again the Gariga, the sacred god- 
dess, made more sacred by the contact of 
the sage's body 1 

The sage’s name was Jahnu. In one 
form or other, the Gariga had become, for 



some time, a part of his body and so she 
came to be known as his daughter. One of 
the many names of Gariga is Jahnavl, which 
means the daughter of Jahnu. 

The prince Bhagiratha, the very incar- 
nation of perseverance and devotion to his 
ancestors, had to encounter many more 
obstacles till he could bring the Gariga to 
wash the bones and give his ancestors life. 
The prince’s name today is associated with 
all difficult efforts which man proposes to 
do, efforts which are crowned with success, 
simply because he had faith in God and 
faith in himself. 

We now come to the second mode of 
expression, the scheme which Siva has 
shown to us by his personal example, of 
conflict and hormony. Siva is an eternal 
brahmacarin . In order to answer to a 
cosmic purpose, he marries goddess Uma 
who is the incarnation of Siva's own &akti, 
or his feminine counterpart. This mar- 
riage is to fulfil the world’s need and not to 
satisfy his desire. In one cycle she was 
DaksayanI, in the next cycle she was Parvati, 
the daughter of the Himalayas. The myth, 
which we are going to study, relates to his 
union with Parvati. 

The gods lost their commandant of the 

armies and had none to lead their forces 

against the Asuras or demons. The gods 

went for the advice of Brahma and Visnu. 

• • 

They were told that if they could succeed 
in bringing about a marriage between Siva 
and Parvati, their son would be the best 
commandant for their armies. But it was 
the most difficult and dangerous task. 

Parvati at that time was a young girl, 
devoted to Siva, heart and soul, worshipping 
him with the hope of one day uniting 
with him. How to change the mind of 
Siva which was lost in the contemplation 
of the Infinite ? The gods put their heads 
together and Indra had many striking 
ideas. 

An atmosphere of spring, an atmosphere 
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that enchants the human mind, should be 
created round the place where Siva has 
established himself in meditation. The 
cuckoos should sing, the flowers should 
spread their perfume and Eros, the god 
of love, should shower this arrows on the 
heart of the meditating Siva to shake his 
mind and fix it on Parvati. All the people 
were requisitioned, the spring-god, the 
Cupid and their aides, and very soon the 
height of the Himalayas, where spring 
never can bring flowers and cuckoos, was 
converted into a veritable spring season. 

Days passed. Siva's mind, which was 
steeped for ages and ages in meditation, 
was getting shaker* bit by bit. He brought 
it again and again under control. When 
he found that his mind was really getting 
out of control, he opened his eyes. To his 
surprize he found that the spring was sur- 
rounding him, that the cuckoos were 
chanting and the whole environment was 
not one for meditation. He was annoyed. 
PSrvat! was meditating at a distance in 
front of him. He saw at a distance Eros 
seated on the branch of a tree and aiming 
his arrows at him. Eros has his arrows 
made of flowers and his bow of sugar- 
cane. At the sight of Eros (Cupid) the 
idea immediately flashed in the mind of 
Siva that all that was a protect against him 
to change his mind. He was angry. And 
when Siva gets angry his third eye on the 
forehead opens and it emits fire. His third 
eye opened and the fire that came out first 
burnt Cupid to ashes. That fire would 
have burnt down the world itself but for 
loud prayers of the gods. 

A word will be necessary here about the 
third eye of Siva before we pass on. We 
said whenever Siva was angry his third eve 
opened. But then, it should not be under- 
stood that his third eve was the symbol of 
anger. Rather, it was the svmbol of 
knowledge and illumination. The burn- 
ing of Cupid by the fire of the third eye is 



also symbolic. Physical passion is burned 
by knowledge, burned in the sense of being 
transformed. Sp : ritual knowledge alone is 
the fire that can burn desire and passion. 
It is the knowledge that results from the 
conjunction of the heart and head. The 
forehead is the field of this conjunction. 
Cupid was burnt, but he continues to live 
without form in human hearts. It means 
that the same knowledge that burnt down 
passion must be used to come to a recogni- 
tion of Cup ; d's place in life. A recogni- 
tion is aways a way to transcendence and 
not domination by force. 

In various traditions the third eye has 
been associated with spiritual knowledge, 
with illumination. Among some primitive 
tribes it was a custom or rite to pierce the 
centre of the forehead with a hot iron or 
burning charcoal, for they believed that by 

that ritual man was helped on to illumina- 

* 

tion. I came upon a Christ image of the 
fourteenth century where Christ is re- 
presented with a third eye ! 

£iva went back into meditation. But 
then it was not easy to get back to depths 
when once disturbed. He had to hear to 
the prayers of Rati, the wife of Eros who 
spoke to him thus : 

'Lord, my husband was acting according 
to his nature, nature assigned to him by 
God, and was acting according to the 
order of his superiors. How is it that he 
merited death while doing his duty?* 

There is something very human about 
S : va. He gets angry quickly and gets ap- 
peased also quickly. And when appeased, 
he showers his benedictions. 

Siva replied to Rati : 'Your husband is 
dead only in body, but he will continue to 
live without body in the hearts of the 
people churning the ; r hearts.' 

Thus Cupid, who was burnt by Siva, was 
resuscitated. By saying that he will con- 
tinue to live without body or form Siva 
meant that none can attack him or get rid 
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of him. If one knows by what form Eros 
will present himself, one can take precau- 
tions or one can get rid of him. Since he 
has no form and hence can hide in the 
place where least one can expect him to 
be, Cupid is unconquerable. Siva was 
speaking of the elusive character of love, 
which disappears when attacked but ap- 
pears in another form. Siva did more than 
the resuscitation of Eros. Siva made Eros 
eternal in human hearts. Two names for 
Eros in Sanskrit : Anahga, he who has no 
body and second Manmatha, meaning, he 
who churns the human heart, indicate his 
eternity and how he works. 

Siva, in order to promote world welfare, 
that is to say, to give the gods a general, 
accepted the ways of Cupid in himself ! He 
married Parvati and had a son, named 
Subramanya or Kartikeya, who became the 
most redoubtable general of the gods* 
army and kept the Titans under his heels. 
But then Siva did not stop there. He gave 
half of his body to his dear wife to live in 
eternal juxtaposition with her. This was 
not attachment for her body but complete 

control of himself even thoueh he was in 

^ 1 

constant contact. He was the yogin of 
yogins. 

Yogin first, then in conflict with Eros, 
then accepting him, that is to say accepting 
to be married and that Specifically for 
achieving a higher harmony : this scheme 
evidences the design of conflict-hormony 
which Siva adopts to show to man that the 
plenitude of being and experience can 
never be communicated or contained either 
by affirmation or by negation. The pleni- 
tude is in between the two. 

When we exercise our liberty in any 
circumstance we come to feel in us two 
voices speaking : *1 shall ; I shall not, or 
I want this, I do not want th ; s.* This way 
of contradiction, or conflict is the manner 
in which our liberty manifests. This is 
a contradiction on the plane of action, not 
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in the field of spirit. It is contradiction 
in the field of action, because we cannot 
put the two alternatives in action at the 
same time. In the spiritual realm ‘shall’ 
and ‘shall not’ give us the extent or the 
limit of our. possibilities, of our liberty. 
Is it not the Being that speaks, that ex- 
presses yes and no in the process of ex- 
tending itself in opposite directions of 
existence and non-existence, in the direc- 
tion erf enjoyment and its negation ? When 
we say ‘I shall and I shall not* or ‘yes and 
no', we provoke an interval ; and then we 
enter into that interval and dilate it. It 
is in this dilatation that our real liberty 
" resides . In that interval we do not search 
to do , we search to be— we are what we 
are. 

What is true in man is not satisfied by 
enjoyment. We usually think that man's 
discontent comes from the sense of lack 
of What he has. This is not true. Man's 
dissatisfaction comes from the sense of 
what he is and what he is not. What he 
is and is not can express only by is and 
is not. It is true that this dissatisfaction 
searches to satisfy its thirst by ‘possessing* 
things, experiences. Here starts the search 
for enjoyment. But in reality it is the 
Being that manifests as the search for en- 
joyment. Can Being be satisfied? Never. 
It goes from enjoyment to negation or 
refusal to enjoy and then to enjoyment 
and thus without end., In the case of the 
spiritual man, he comes to a stop in realiz- 
ing the Being, which projects ves and no, 
enjoyment and negation and wh : ch in the 
process of projecting, realizes itself. The 
unregenerate human being goes from en- 
jovment to negation without knowing that 
it is Being that is involved in this move- 
ment from yes to no. 

The Bemg in man cannot be grasped 
or defined. When man after having ac- 
complished his choicest desire says : ‘Then 

what*, he is expressing the plenitude of 

* 
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Being which his cherished experience 
could not grasp or contain. Speaking of 
Being the philosophies say : ‘It is neither 
good, nor bad ; neither empiric nor tran- 
scendental ; neither simply human nor 
simply divine ; it is and if is not. It is 
both is and is not. It is a mixture of 
two levels, of continuity and discontinuity, 
of peace and movement/ Herein lies the 
secret of Being. It is both is and is not. 
The liberty of Being is contained only in 
this dynamism that infills the movement 
between is and is not. Siva was expres- 
sing this liberty of Being by enjoyment 
and negation. 

If Being can be defined only by is and 
is not what about the manifestations of 
Being like affectivity, love, search for en- 
joyment, etc. ? There are moments when 
manifestations like love or sorrow assume 
such proportions and intensity that the 
experiencing subject is all love or all sor- 
row and nothing more. In that state there 
is no subject as an entity and no object 
as object. Both are united in the experi- 
ence of love or sorrow. It will not be 
correct to say that in that state the Being 
and manifestation have become equal. 
For, in a state of equality manifestation as 
manifestation does not exist. It is all 
Being and nothing else. It is more correct 
to say that the all-pervasiveness of the 
subject by the manifestation is a precious 
moment when the distinction between 
Being (the subject) and manifestation 
(experience) is completely lost. How can 
we define or speak of that moment except 
by is and is not ? It is a moment when 
manifestation gets the prestige of Being. 

When nothing is left of the experienc- 
ing subject as an entity, when all is love 
or affectivity, it is quite necessary that this 
sensitivity, in order to be what it is, in 
order to renew itself, must touch its limits, 
terminate and negate itself and then re- 
affirm by beginning again. No sensitivity, 



if it is alive, and vibrating, can live only 
by affirmation or by enjoyment. It pushes 
its limits to the extreme until by the law 
of discontinuity it stops or negates itself 
to begin again. 

Siva by moving between enjoyment and 
negation was not obeying the laws of 
Nature which is manifestation, but was 
incarnating Being in his acts. It is proper 
that he should show in life the moment 
when the manifestation of love gains all 
the prestige of being and all its dynamism. 
Instead of becoming slave to enjoyment 
and negation, Siva created the interval in 
enjoyment and dilated it to extreme limits 
of enjoyment and negation. 

The third mode of expression is the in- 
carnation God takes in order to show 
transcendence, inspite of the limitation of 
incarnation. Siva's incarnations are not 
so numerous as those of Visnu. The great 
philosopher and reformer Sri Sarikaracarya 
of the eighth century is respected as the 
incarnation of Siva. The great light of 
knowledge of Advaita philosophy, which 
Sankara brought into this world, is really 
characteristic of the spiritual force that 
Siva is. Sankara's life as a monk of the 
highest realization and his acts as the one 
who reformed and resuscitated Hinduism 
are testimonies that in him Siva took the 
human form. 

As regards the fourth mode of expres- 
sion, the utilization of symbols, we have 
seen Siva’s role in the churning of the 
ocean, how he assimilated the poison and 
saved the world and also saved the nectar 
of immortality namely Supreme Knowl- 
edge. Siva has many serpents as orna- 
ments. Serpents symbolize the psychic 
energy. Siva, as the Master who decorates 
himself by serpents, is the example of the 
conversion of psychic energy into spiritual 
energy. Siva is the only one among the 
Trinity who has the third eye. Here again, 

Siva becomes the symbol of illumination, 
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of a superior knowledge whose instrument 
is the eye but in reality is the eye of the 
eye— the Self. 

The Saivaite philosophical systems 
speak of Siva as the white radiance of 
knowledge that goes up, a self-revealing, 
self-knowing, self-sufficient - Reality that 
needs no intermediaries. This radiance is 
personal and impersonal at the same time. 
How can mythology represent such a Siva ? 
He is represented as a force that can be 
contained neither in enjoyment nor in 
its negation but the interval of the two. 
The interval embodies : is and is not, the 
two worlds of existence and non-existence, 
the world of enjoyment and its negation. 
Enjoyment condenses our attitude towards 
existence and negation condenses our atti- 
tude towards non-existence. Siva, as the 
white radiance, could not be enclosed in 
these two attitudes. He is the force that 
seeks a higher harmony. 

This seeking a higher harmony brings 
into being a value quite different from the 
means employed ; in other words, brings 
in a complete discontinuity. Here is a 
very interesting myth which narrates how 
Siva ‘succumbed* to a temptation. 

You may remember in the myth of the 
churning of the ocean to prevent the nec- 
tar of immortality from falling into the 
hands of the demons, Visnu had to dis- 
guise as a charming young woman and ask 
the demons to sit down and prepare for 
distribution. While they were meditating 
with closed eyes, Visnu got away with the 
urn and disposed it in the heavens. 

Siva was present and was enchanted by 
the young woman. Later on, Siva asked 
Vi§nu that he would like to see her in that 
enchanting form. Vi§nu agreed and took 



the form again. Siva was so much en- 
chanted by her beauty that he had a 
union with her. As a result, the god 
Aiyyappan, or the god of ascetism 
came out of the thigh of Visnu. In a way 
this myth reminds us of the birth of 
Minerva from the thigh of Jupiter. Today, 
in temples dedicated to Visnu or Kr$na, 
Aiyyappan has a place of worship and is 
consecrated a small temple to Visnu’s right. 
The yearly festival of Aiyyappan consists 
of forty-one days of fasting and prayer and 
the practice of chastity, which evidences 
the special accent on asceticism. 

Siva dressed in tiger-skin with a trident 
fixed on the ground, surrounded by the 
snow of the Himalayas, deeply absorbed 
in meditation is a favourite image for 
meditation for the Hindus* He is specially 
the ideal and inspirer of monks as differ- 
ent from Visnu who has always the god- 
dess of prosperity to serve him at his feet. 
Siva, on the contrary, is a beggar of beg- 
gars, the king among renouncers who has 
renounced all and hence has all. He is 
the conqueror of death in two senses. 
Firstly, he killed the god of death who 
wanted to take away Siva's devotee ; 
secondly, on Siva’s breast dances Kali 
(Time) , Kali who has death in her hands. 

Side by side with these severe aspects 
Siva presents very pleasing aspects, as the 
cosmic dancer and great lover of music, 
as a husband capable of deep affection and 
attachment, as a god who is easily pleased 
and who, when pleased, showers benedic- 
tions. Above all we shall remember that 
serene face of his when he was drinking 
the poison that would have destroyed the 
world, the serenity with which he con- 
structs in the midst of destruction. 




SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN BRITTANY AND NORMANDY 

SWAMI VlD YATM ANANDA 



On August 4, 1900, in Paris, Swami 
Vivekananda added a postscript to a letter 
Josephine MacLeod had written to Sara 
Bull in Perros-Guirec. Later in the month 
Swamiji wrote two letters to Sister 
Nivedita in Perros-Guirec. In September 
the Swami addressed a letter to Swami 
Turiyananda, then in California, com- 
mencing : ‘Now I am staying on the sea- 
coast of France.’ This was presumably at 
Perros-Guirec ; for there is a note dated 
September 22, headed Perros-Guirec, from 
Swamiji to Alberta Sturges in Paris. 

r 

Around October 8 Swamiji wrote to 
‘Mademoiselle’— almost certainly Josephine 
MacLeod— to say he was returning to 
Brittany for a few days. Nivedita’s The 
Master as I Saw Him contains several ref- 
erences to Swami Vivekananda in 
Brittany in September, 1900. 

From these evidences we know that 
friends of Vivekananda were in Brittany 
in the late summer and early autumn of 
1900, and that Vivekananda went there 
also. Perros-Guirec is a small fishing 
village twelve kilometres (seven miles) 
from the important town of Lannion, on 
the north coast of Brittany, where the 
English Channel joins the Atlantic. 

One additional fact known about Swami 
Vivekananda’s travels at this time is that 
he visited Mont-Saint-Michel. This famous 
medieval monastery also is on the English 
Channel, east of Perros-Guirec, in 
Normandy. 

All the evidences available, providing 
clues to Swamiji's movements in France, 
August 3, 1900, to October 24, 1900, to- 
gether with a calendar of the Swami’s 
known activities during those eighty-three 
days, are given in an article entitled ‘Swami 
Vivekananda in France*. This account was 



published in the March, 1907, number of 
Prabuddha Bharaia. The reader of ‘Swami 
Vivekananda in Brittany and Normandy’ 
is referred to that article. 

As best we can tell, Swami Vivekananda 
was in Brittany in 1900 not more than 
eighteen days, on two trips : Monday, 
September 17, to Friday or Saturday, 
September 28 or 29 ; and Monday, October 
15, to Friday or Saturday, October 19 or 
20. Half a month in a life of thirty-nine 
years is not a considerable length of time. 
And no great accomplishments are record- 
ed, as having been made by the Swami 
during this period. Yet everything Viveka- 
nanda did is interesting to his admirers 
and important to his biographers. S nce 
the events of these days have not been 
investigated, we have good reason to study 
them as thoroughly as we can. 

But— as the reader will see for himself in 
the pages which follow— historical evidences 
concerning Swamiji’s sojourns in Brittany 
and visit to Mont-Saint-Michel are very 
slight. And almost nothing new has been 
discovered. Much that is written here 
consists of supposition, based on the few 
facts extant, enlivened by an investigation 
at Perros-Guirec and at Mont-Saint-Michel 
sixty-seven years after Swamiji’s passage. 

In September and October of 1967, I was 
in Brittany and Normandy on almost the 
same days Swamiji was there in 1900. 
Indeed, I was at Mont-Saint-Michel on the 
very day he visited this great abbey— the 
feast day of the Archangel Michael, 
September 29. I followed the same rail 
lines Swamiji must certainly have used in 
1900, going by train from Paris to Perros- 
Guirec, from Perros-Guirec to Mont-Saint- 
Michel, and from Mont-Saint-Michel back 
to Paris. Before going to Brittany and 
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Normandy, and after returning, I consulted she found her way into a broader life by 
books, photographs, train schedules, and marrying, in 1870, a Norwegian nationalist 
other documents at the Bibliotheque and noted violinist. This daughter of a 

Nationale in Paris, dealing with the places rich Wisconsin lumberman became used 




SCALE 100 kilometres or 60 miles: h- Horse vehicles: 

Map showing routes in 1900 : Paris to Perros-Guirec, Perros-Guirec to Mont-Saint-Michel, 

and Mont-Saint-Michel to Paris. 



and the period. At Perros-Guirec I had to travel and to the ways things were done 
two interviews with the Mayor, M. Yves by people with worldly polish. In the 
Le Paranthoen, and talks with several other latter part of the nineteenth century 
people having had long association with Americans frequently sought refinement in 
the community. As a result, a campaign Europe. Henry James' well-known book, 
was organized to find in Perros-Guirec The American , written in 1875, is a fic- 
some trace of Swami Vivekananda’s stay tional treatment of this theme : an un- 
there. This effort is described in a later sophisticated but intelligent American, 
section of this article. At Mont-Saint- who has made money and wishes to 
Michel I consulted personnel at the abbey experience the best the world has to offer, 
and at the Historical Museum. These aims to gain culture in France, 
sources and procedures made possible *the Mr. Francis H. Leggett, a wealthy 
account which follows. businessman of New York, and his wife, 

Mrs. Ole Bull was a woman of means the former Mrs. William Sturges, were in 
and taste. She was bom and brought up this typical of their generation. They had 
in the Midwest of the United States, but been married in Paris in 1895 and were in 

5 
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Europe again in 1900. Betty MacLeod 
Leggett had visited Paris as a girl, and 
after marrying William Sturges of Chicago, 
she had travelled frequently abroad with 
her husband, often accompanied by her 
sister, Josephine MacLeod. Mrs. Leggett’s 
daughter by her first marriage, Alberta 
Sturges, was in 1905 to marry the nephew 
of the Earl of Sandwich, who succeeded to 
the title in 1916. The only child of 
Francis H. Leggett and Betty— Frances— 
in due course married David Margesson, 
afterwards Viscount Margesson who was 
the son of Lady Isabel Margesson, 
a great admirer of Vivekananda’s in 
London. Frances Leggett (after her divorce 
she took back her maiden name) is now 
aged seventy and lives in her family home, 
Ridgely Manor, in upstate New York, a 
place often visited in the olden days by 
Swamiji. Frances Leggett has supplied 
material for this article and for my earlier 
article on Vivekananda in France. 

Others^ of Swamiji’s friends who had 
ties with Europe were the George Hales 
of Chicago. After Mr. Hale’s death, they 
migrated to Florence along with other 
Chicago families. Mary Hale eventually 
married a wealthy Florentine, Commenda- 
tori Matteini. Swamiji mentions in a 
letter meeting the Hales in 1896 in 
Florence. 

Such were Swamiji’s friends. Many of 
them spoke some French, which at the 
turn of the century occupied the position 
English does now, as being an interna- 
tional language. These Americans, as did 
more and mor^ of their compatriots, 
travelled abroad often, mixing with English 
aristocrats and French artists and thinkers. 
What is more natural than that Sara Bull, 
the Leggetts, and Josephine MacLeod 
should want to introduce Swamiji to this 
world and its ways, and have their friends 
meet the Swami ? 

That is what happened. Swamiji was 



in Europe once in 1895 and twice in 1896. 
He learned a great deal about Europe on 
these trips. That he understood the genius 
of France and the very different genius of 
Germany, and sensed far in advance 
the possibility of conflict between the two, 
can be seen in his ‘The East and the West’ 
and ‘Memoirs of European Travel’. But it 
remained until the 1900 trip for Swamiji 
to settle down in France and make the 
acquaintance of the cosmopolitan people 
who gathered there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leggett, Josephine 
MacLeod— she was often referred to as Joe 
or Joe-Joe and in later years as Tantine— , 
and Sara Bull were all in France in the 
summer of 1900. So was Sister Nivedita. 
The Exposition Universelle Internation- 
ale was held at that time, and they were 
thus able to enjoy this remarkable spec- 
tacle. As their headquarters, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leggett leased a comfortable house at 6 
Place des Etats-Unis. The reason for 
Swamiji’s coming to Paris was the invita- 
tion obtained for him by Gerald Noble, 
an old family friend of the Leggetts, to 
speak at the Congress of the History of 
Religions, held in connexion with the 
Exposition. Swamiji stayed at 6 Place des 
Etats-Unis some of the time, and used it 
as his mailing address. He met many cele- 
brated people there. But to learn some- 
thing of the French, and of French culture, 
Swamiji chose to stay much of the time 
he was in Paris at the fifth-floor flat of the 
French writer, Jules Bois. 

As the Leggetts had installed themselves 
in town, close to the Exposition and Paris's 
other attractions, Sara Bull took a house 
on the picturesque and healthful Brittany 
coast. Thus she and her friends, includ- 
ing Vivekananda, could if they chose be 
away from the heat and excitement of 
Paris, at the seashore. Frances Leggett, 
a little girl at the time she knew her, 
describes Sara Bull in these terms : ‘I 
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doubt that Mrs. Bull spoke French. As I 
remember her and/or have heard tell, she 
was a very quiet, gentle woman to meet, 
very provincial in type, not at all the type 
seeking cultivation and society in Europe. 
She really was a typical Bostonian, without 
being a Proper Bostonian, as the saying 
goes. She was closely in touch with the 
Boston intelligentsia of her day, knew 
William James, etc- No doubt her reason 
for being in France at all that summer 
was the presence of the Swami and possibly 
to make a base for Nivedita, who came for 
the same reason/ 

In 1900 Perros-Guirec had about three 
thousand inhabitants. It was a typical 
Breton fishing port, with stone houses, old 
churches, shrines to half-legendary local 
saints, and two sheltered beaches. There 
was a view of breakers smashing on red 
rocky outcroppings and of several small 
islands at sea. Old photos show that in 
1900 the women of Brittany wore habit- 
ually the striking provincial dress worn 
today only on festival occasions. 

Brittany is not a long distance from 
Paris. One could in 1900, as one can 
today, leave Paris at a convenient hour in 
the morning and be at the seaside by mid 
afternoon. To reach Perros-Guirec one 
takes a Brest express train, leaving from 
the Montparnasse Station in Paris, the 
532 kilometres (about 300 miles) to 
Plouaret. Here a correspondence train 
waits to take one seventeen kilometres 
farther, to Lannion. This is the end of the 
rail line. In 1900 one took a horse-drawn 
vehicle, a cart or charabanc, the final 
twelve kilometres to Perros-Guirec. 
Nivedita in The Master as I Saxo Him 
describes her conveyance, Perros-Guirec to 
Lannion, as a ‘peasant market-cart’. To- 
day one takes a bus, which starts from the 
Lannion railroad station and makes the 
trip to Perros-Guirec in a few minutes. 

A French Baedeker of 1S93 describes 



Perros-Guirec in these terms : ‘A village on 
a little bay of the same name, with a 
small port and some bathing places. One 
can take an interesting excursion to Plou- 
manac’h five kilometres away, remarkable 
for its rocky formations, where there is a 
chapel of St. Guirec, with a statue to 
which the local girls affix their scarf pins, 
in the hope of thus being blessed with 
finding a husband.’ The Guides Joanne 
of 1901-1902 gives two pages to Perros- 
Guirec. The increased attention in the 
latter description suggests that in the 
interval Perros-Guirec had enlarged in 
importance as a resort centre. This is 
certainly the case, and the increase con- 
tinued. Photos from the 1890’s of the 
principal beaches, the Plage de Trestrignel 
and the Plage de Trestraou, show a few 
scattered rooming houses, cottages, and 
tents for bathers. In pictures taken at the 
turn of the century, one finds that the hills 
surrounding the beaches had become built 
up. Today Perros-Guirec has a population 
of six thousand, considerably amplified in 
the summer. Hotels and apartments 
have been built, the city centre is up to 
date and attractive, there are one or two 
art galleries and ant que shops, and there 
is a harbour for pleasure craft. At the 
Plage de Trestraou the town has built 
bathhouses, a boating club, a casino, and 
a parking place for cars and trailers. 

The big stone houses of the early 1900’s 
still remain, surrounding the beaches, and 
show that sixty years ago Perros-Guirec was 
inhabited in the summer by people of 

wealth and refinement. I covered on foot 

* 

every road in the vicinity of the two 
beaches, looking through gates and into 
gardens of the houses which appeared to 
date from 1900, wondering : Which ? The 
location of Sara Bull’s house has not 
been recorded. How she obtained it and 
through whom— also unknown. I was only 
asssuming her house had been on the 
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Plage de Trestrignel or the Plage de 
Trestraou ; perhaps it was somewhere 
else along the coast or even back from 
the water’s edge. 

What clues we have are very sjight, 
not enough to give an identification. 
Frances Leggett says that her mother re- 
ferred to the house as ‘pretty, with a wal- 
led garden.’ But that could have des- 
cribed so many. A great number of 
houses in France are walled, and many 
have gardens. In The Master as I Saw 
Him Nivedita gives an indication or two : 
‘When I said good-bye to him in Brit- 
tany in September, 1900, I was on the 
eve of returning alone to England, there 
to find friends and means, if possible, 
for the Indian work. . . the moment 
was critical to the fate of the disciple, 
and this he did not fail to realize. Sud- 
denly, on my last evening in Brittany, 
when supper was some time over, and 
the darkness had fallen, I heard him at 
the door of my little arbour-study, cal- 
ling me into the garden. I came out, 
and found him waiting to give me his 
blessing before leaving, with a man-friend 
(Jules Bois) , for the cottage where they 
were both housed. 

“There is a peculiar sect of Moham- 
medans,” he said, when he saw me, 
“who are reported to be so fanatical 
that they take each newborn babe, and 
expose it, saying, ‘If God made thee, 
perish ! If Ali made thee, live !’ Now 
this which they say to the child, I say, 
but in the opposite sense, to you, to- 
night— “Go forth into the world, and 
there, if I made you, be destroyed ! If 
Mother made you, live I” 

Yet he came again next morning, soon 
after dawn, to say farewell, and in my 
last memory of him in Europe, I look 
back once more from the peasant 
market-cart, and see his form against the 
morning sky, as he stands on the road 



outside our cottage at Lannion, with 
hands uplifted, in that Eastern saluta- 
tion which is also benediction.,’ 

While waiting for the time to arrive 
for the appointment with the Mayor, I 
tried to recall what is known about the 
events of Swamiji’s eighteen days in 
Perros-Guirec. 

That Swamiji in Brittany thought 
about, and talked about. Buddhism and 
its relation to Hinduism has been report- 
ed. His conversations on these subjects 
are summarized by Swami Nikhilananda 
in his biography of Vivekananda : 

‘Contrasting Buddhism with Hindu- 
ism, he one day said that the former 
exhorted men to “realize all this is an 
illusion,” while Hinduism asked them 
to “realize that within the illusion is 
the Real”. Of how this was to be done, 
Hinduism never presumed to enunciate 
any rigid law. The Buddhist command 
could only be carried out through 
monasticism ; the Hindu might be ful- 
filled through any state of life. All 
alike are roads to the One Real . . . Thus 
Buddhism became the religion of a 
monastic order, but Hinduism, in spite 
of its exaltation of monasticism, remains 
ever the religion of faithfulness to daily 
duty, whatever it may be, as the path 
by which men may attain to God.’ 
Swamiji must have also thought about 
himself, the work he had done, and what 
was ahead for him. He had recently felt 
a growing sense of detachment and wish to 
give up his role of leader. This has been 
documented in many ways. He had ex- 
pressed this in letters to Sara Bull, Joe 
MacLeod, and Nivedita. As he said, ‘The 
glamour is off life.’ The mood is clearly 
shown in his letter from ‘the seacoast of 
France’ to Swami Turiyananda : 

?My body and mind are broken 
down ; I need rest badly. In addition, 
there is not a single person on whom I 
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can depend ; on the other hand, so long 
as I live, all will become very selfish 
depending upon me for everything... I 
have cut myself off by a will... 

Now I have done my part. Don't 
write me any more about these things ; 
do not even mention the subject. I have 
no opinions whatever to give on that 
subject.* 

Then there was Nivedita*s misunder- 
standing with Swamiji, provoked to some 
extent by this change of mood. Viveka- 
nanda was growing less concerned with - 
worldly matters, while the energetic Nive- 
dita was eager to go ahead with new pro- 
jects. She was puzzled and hurt by what 
she interpreted as disapproval of, or cold- 
ness toward, her on the part of Swamiji. 
In August, Nivedita had gone to stay with 
Sara Bull at Perros-Guirec. There was 
an exchange of letters between Nivedita 
and Swamiji which failed to clear up the 
misunderstanding. When Swamiji arrived 
in Perros-Guirec in September, the difficulty 
was resolved, as we learn from Nivedita's 
description of her parting with her guru, 
reproduced above. Pravrajika Atmaprana 
writes in her Sister Nivedita that the poem 
‘A Benediction/ ‘in which were condensed 
all the hopes, aspirations, and good wishes 
of a Master to his disciple* was presented 
to Nivedita by Swamiji at Perros-Guirec : 
The mother's heart, the hero’s will. 
The sweetness of the southern breeze. 
The sacred charm and strength that 

dwell 

On Aryan altars, flaming, free ; 

All these be yours, and many more 
No ancient soul could dream before— 
Be thou to India’s future son 
The mistress, servant, friend in one. 
The healing of the rift was accomplish- 
ed so rapidly and thoroughly that Nivedita 
left Perros-Guirec for England, there to 
commence some new work, while her 
Master was still in Brittany. Six years 



later Nivedita referred to the rapproche- 
ment with Swamiji at Perros-Guirec in 
these words, in a letter to Sara Bull quot- 
ed by Lizelle Reymond in The Dedicated : 
‘You remember that Swamiji made 
me feel free to see things a little ahead, 
and plan. If I were to die I think that 
I would like you to take the Bairn to 
Brittany and show him the garden in 
which Swamiji gave me that great final 
blessing— his apostolic charge to me.’ 
Fourth, Swamiji, on September 22, com- 
posed a charming poem addressed to Al- 
berta Sturges in Paris, to congratulate her 
on her twenty-third birthday. A letter 
accompanied the verse : 

Perros Guirec 
Bretagne 

22nd September, 1900 

To Miss Alberta Sturges 
on her 23rd birthday 
The mother’s heart, the hero’s will, 
The softest flower’s sweetest feel ; 
The charm and force that ever sway 
The altar fire’s flaming play; 

The strength that leads, in love 

obeys ; 

Far-reaching dreams, and patient 

ways. 

Eternal faith in Self, in all 
The sight Divine in great in small ; 
All these, and more than I could see 
Today may ‘Mother’ grant to thee. 

Ever yours with love and blessings, 

Vivekananda 

Dear Alberta, 

s 

This poem is for your birthday. It is 
not good, but it has all my love. I am 
sure, therefore, you will like it. 

Will you kindly send a copy each of the 
pamphlets there to Madame Besnard, 
Clairoix pres Compiegne, Oise, and 
oblige ? 

Your well-wisher, 
Vivekananda 
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It was characteristic of Swamiji that he 
could at the same time contemplate his 
own retirement from the scene, give a posi- 
tive direction to a disciple's impetus, and 
play the indulgent uncle to a young lady. 

Fifth, the plans to leave Paris in late 
October and travel to Vienna, Constanti- 
nople, Athens, and Egypt were almost 
certainly concretized while Swamiji was at 
Perros-Guirec. Josephine MacLeod was 
there. Frances Leggett has supplied a 
sentence from a letter written by her 
mother to Joe on September 7 from Ger- 
many : ‘Your 6 : 30 A.M. letter from home 
[6 Place des Etats-Unis} came today. You 
are in Mystic Brittany, enfin [finally], and 
Melton with you/ Joe had had in her 
mind for more than a year the project of 
this trip. Mme Emma Calv£ wanted to 
rest from her singing that winter in a 
warm climate. To go to Egypt when 
Paris grew damp and cold was one of the 
things leisured people did in 1900. And 
so. the plans were made. That party trav- 
elling toward the Middle East included 
as well as Vivekananda, Joe MacLeod, 
Emma Calv£, Jules Bois, and Hyacinthe 
Loyson and his wife. From Egypt, as we 
know, Swamiji abruptly left for India, 
where he remained for another year and 
a half, until his passing away at Belur 
Math on July 4, 1902. 

If we wish to indulge in speculation, we 
can guess, perhaps with some likelihood 
of being right, that Swamiji at Perros-Guirec 
occupied himself in some of the follow- 
ing ways. 

We may assume that he sat quietly and 
looked at the water, watching the white 
breakers curl against the rose-coloured 
granite headlands and the Seven Isles out 
at sea. 

Perhaps Swamiji took walks in the 
lanes, which in Brittany seem almost like 
tunnels. The bordering hedgerows' are 
centuries old. Year after year the plants 



have dropped their leaves, and the leaves 
have turned to compost and to earth, the 
plants mounting ever higher. 

Vivekananda could have looked at the 
many calvaires erected at road crossings. 
A calvaire is a pillar of granite, crowned 
usually with a carved representation of 
Christ on the cross, and other figures 
associated with the Passion. Calvaires are 
particularly Breton ; people erected them 
as thank-offerings for some favour of grace. 
These shafts served also as visual aids for 
use by the priests. In the days before 
reading was wide-spread, the fathers found 
it useful to instruct their flocks through 
pointing out scenes on the calvaires and 
explaining their religious significance. 

Swamiji may have entered some of the 
old churches of the region. The church 
of St. Jacques at Perros-Guirec is beauti- 
ful and curious ; and the chapel at La 
Clarte on a wind-swept height overlook- 
ing the sea, is a sixteenth-century treasure. 
The Michelin Guide gives it a star, as 
being worthy of special attention. We 
read in the official Life of Swami Viveka- 
nanda that the Swami ‘was always the re- 
ligious observer. In some small chapel in 
Brittany, or in the great cathedrals of 
Paris, he saw the points of similarity 
between the rituals of Hinduism and 
Roman Catholicism/ 

Perhaps Swamiji witnessed what is called 
in Brittany a pardon. A pardon is a day 
of pilgrimage, at which time people of a 
locality assemble at the church to seek 
forgiveness for their faults and to resolve 
to live in a more exemplary way in the 
future. These pardons are colourful re- 
ligious festivals, usually occurring in the 
summer. For the occasion the people 
; wear the ancient costumes of the province. 
There are processions, led by church 
dignitaries in their finest vestments. Im- 
ages from the churches are carried through 
the streets, followed by groups of pilgrims 
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chanting songs and prayers to the Lord. 

Brittany is known as a land in which 
religion has for centuries had a strong 
hold on the people, and where local seers 
and wonder-workers are many and vivid 
in the memories of the populace. Shrines 
big and small are to be found at many 
crossroads. Thus the atmosphere of Brit- 
tany can be described as almost Indian. 
I dare speculate that Swamiji felt happy 
in that setting. I believe he must have 
felt at home. 

Did Swamiji at Perros-Guirec think of 
the movement he had been instrumental 
in starting, and its future ? Did he, seeing 
his spiritual children yet unborn, cast a 
gracious glance in their direction ? Did 
he smile over those who, two generations 
later, loving him, should try to find out 
everything they could about him, includ- 
ing the location of his residence or other 
concrete links with him at Perros-Guirec? 
It is pleasant to think so. 

Perhaps Swamiji at Perros-Guirec 
simply drifted ‘up with the flood tide, down 
with the ebb,’ joking with Sara Bull 
and Joe, trying to talk French with 
Jules Bois. I like to think the glitter- 
ing sun and good air made him 

eat well ; and the noise of the pound- 
ing surf gave him nights of sound sleep. 

The interview with the Mayor of Perros- 
Guirec was pleasant, but without any con- 
clusive result. Whereas M. Paranthoen 
had never heard of Swami Vivekananda or 
of the Ramakrishna movement, he appre- 
ciated the importance to the Swami's ad- 
mirers of finding some trace of Swamiji’s 
sojourn in Brittany. Also, it was to M. 
Paranthoen’s own interest to aid in un- 
covering any connexion there might be 

» 

between the town of which he was the 
Mayor and an important world personage. 

Since the interview took place just be- 
fore the time of the regular meeting of 



the municipal counsel, several council 
members were present. These were, for 
the most part, men connected with the 
community all their lives. There was a 
good deal of discussion in animated 
French without, I was disappointed to 
find, any very constructive outcome. None 
of the persons present had as yet been 
born in 1900, and what old-timers they 
had known had mostly either died or 
moved away. Besides, the Mayor felt it 
was highly unlikely that there would have 
been much contact between the village 
people, quite provincial in 1900, and the, 
to them, exotic visitors from America, 
England, and India. We know from Fran- 
ces Leggett that Joe MacLeod’s French 
was quite defective and that Sara Bull 
probably spoke no French at all. Swamiji’s 
knowledge of the language was at best 
rudimentary. I know of no evidence to 
indicate that Nivedita was French-speak- 
ing. What contact could there have been 
between these foreign birds of passage and 
the local populace ? 

A counsel member gave me the address 
of his aged mother, a Mme Symoneaux, 
who he thought might remember some- 
thing. And the Mayor offered to contact 
the local Notaire to see if there were any 
legal documents extant relating to the 
rental of any house in the community in 
1900. In answer to my inquiry, Mme 
Symoneaux replied that she had been 
twenty-one in 1900 and her mother had at 
that t : me owned two houses in Perros- 
Guirec ; but she had no knowledge of any 
visitors such as I described, and ‘also the 
other persons of my age have nearly all 
disappeared’. The Mayor reported to me 
the next day that the files of the Notaire 
contained nothing helpful. The simple 
renting of a house for several months 
would not have been recorded. M. Paran- 
thoen felt our quest to be very difficult. 
There might well remain in Perros-Guirec 
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no tangible evidence at all relating to 
Swami Vivekananda’s presence there. 

I had asked the Mayor if there might 
be some local person possessing a collec- 
tion of early pictures referring to Perros- 
Guirec. He gave me the name of a M. 
Pierre Delestre, who had a house in Perros- 
Guirec but lived most of the time in Paris. 
Back at Gretz I contacted M. Delestre. He 
proved to be a man of independent means 
and considerable culture, having a good 
deal of interest in the history of Brittany 
at the turn of the century. His grand- 
father, father, and uncle had been big 
property owners in Perros-Guirec, and it 
was apparent that he was also a man of 
considerable consequence in the area. 
Although to M. Delestre the name of 
Vivekananda meant nothing, he offered to 
help us in our search. 

M. Delestre showed me many early 
photographs relating to the community, 
which helped me in identifying conditions 
as they existed in 1900— where was the 
centre of population, which roads existed 
then, which houses were then standing. 
Further, M. Delestre recommended that I 
scrutinize copies of Le Lannionais, a pro- 
vincial newspaper of the period, for pos- 
sible references to the foreign visitors. At 
the Bibliotheque Nationale I went through 
all the issues— now yellowed and fragile— of 
the four-page weekly, for the months of 
September and October, 1900. There was 
no reference to anything relative to our 
research, although there was much news 
on the Boxer Rebellion, the Boer War, 
and the approaching triumphal finals of 
the Exposition Universelle Internationale 
in Paris. 

M. Delestre had offered to do some 
checking in Perros-Guirec, and this he did, 
through writing letters to official and other 
sources in the community. After two 
months, he phoned to say that most of 
his efforts had proved fruitless, but that 



he had located an old man in Perros- 
Guirec who had some information possibly 
useful to us. M. Delestre was going for a 
short visit to Perros-Guirec and perhaps 
it might be worth my while to return to 

9 

the village at the same time. 

Thus, in late November, 1967, I found 
myself again in Brittany, in a Perros- 
Guirec very much changed from before, 
leafless, autumnal. Again I passed 
through the streets, studying houses now 
shuttered for the winter, looking through 
gates past frosty lawns, again asking : 
‘Which ?’ And this time, also : ‘Swamiji, 
won't you yourself give us some clue to 
go on ?’ 

On the afternoon of November 22, M. 
Delestre and I went to see M. Pierre Le 
Guyon at his home, Ker Glaz, 16 rue de 
Trestrignel, A shortish, stocky man of 
ninety-four, M. Le Guyon had lived in the 
community for the past seventy years. His 
profession had been road engineer. He 
appeared to be acute mentally, and his 
memory for names of old inhabitants was 
remarkable. But he showed signs of his 
age in that he had nearly lost the sight of 
his eyes. 

What M. Le Guyon said was this. He 
remembered very well the presence of sev- 
eral strangers, he thought in the summer 
of 1901, who occupied a house in the same 
neighbourhood, owned by a family named 
Allain. This house was one of the first 
in the community to have been let. What 
interested him, as a bachelor of twenty- 
seven, was not the foreign visitors but two 
young maid-servants the woman who had 
taken the house had brought to help with 
the work. They were originally from Nice 
and were very pretty and lively. The 

f __ 

young Le Guyon had talked to them often 
over the wall as he passed in front of the 
house on his way to work. 

M. Le Guyon had witnessed something 
of the comings and goings of the other 
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occupants. The person who had taken the 
house was a most refined, distinguished 
lady who could have been American. She 
had hired locally a pony cart in which she 
herself in the afternoon often drove off in 
the direction of Louannec, a coastal vil- 
lage to the east. M. Le Guyon remember- 
ed another woman, whom he took to be 
the gouvernante (companion) ; and he 
recalled a foreign gentleman with a 
strange accent. The gentleman and the 
gouvernante often walked, in the after- 
noon, to the Pointe due Chateau— a rocky 
formation jutting out into the sea at the 
edge of the Plage de Trestrignel— where 
they spent much time in conversation. 
None of the people spoke much French. 

M. Le Guyon described the foreign 
gentleman as being ‘like me- that is to 
say, stocky— ‘but taller’. He was about 
forty and had dark hair. He was dressed 
like a European, was tre$ gat (lively, 
merry), always smiling, Stance (well-shap- 
ed, straight-built) . The gouvernante was 
smaller and younger, extremely elegantly 
dressed, also tres gai } showing much amitie 
(kindness) . 

I showed M. Le Guyon photos of Sara 
Bull, of Swamiji in 1900, and of Joe. I 
thought Joe might have been the person 
he took for the gouvernante , not because 
she was anything like a gouvernante ; and 
she was not younger than Swamiji. But 
she was always dressed in the height of 
Parisian fashion and might certainly have 
spent much time walking and talking with 
Swamiji. Or perhaps it is more likely 
that the gouvernante was Nivedita. I 
showed M. Le Guyon pictures of her also. 
Holding the photos very close to his eyes 
and peering at them through his strong 
glasses, M. Le Guyon could only repeat, 
very much upset, ‘ Quel dommage'--' ‘What 
a pity— because he could not see the like- 
nesses well enough to be sure. 

That evening M. Delestre and I went to 

6 



the Allain house, Villa St. Guirec, 11 rue 
de Trestrignel. It appeared to be a siz- 
able stone house, on a corner, with two 
old stone cottages some distance away at 
the side. The property had a stone wall 
around it, and a garden connected the cot- 
tages with the main house. Across the 
road, beyond a small strip of land, was 
the water of the Bay of Perros in which 
is the port. 

We were let into the house by a vigor- 
ous, ruddy-faced man having a full head 
of white hair, M. Ernest Allain. He apolo- 
gized for the condition of the house and 
for the fact that there was no heat. He 
said he lived there all alone and wasn't 
much interested in comforts. Our conver- 
sation took place in what must have been 
the old living room. We sat around a big 
table, M. Delestre and I bundled up in 
our overcoats. As we talked, I stole glances 
at the antique furniture, quite disarrang- 
ed, the collection of dusty bric-a-brac, 
the wallpaper peeling from the walls, 
wondering if this at last could be the 
house for which I had been searching. 

M. Allain gave his age as seventy-five, 
which would have made him only eight 
years old in 1900. He was a bachelor. 
Like M. Le Guyon, M. Allain remember- 
ed the two maids from Nice, but not so 
much because they were pretty but because 
they had eaten tomatoes out of the hand 
like one eats a pear or an apple. This was 
something M. Allain had never seen before. 
Much of the balance of what he was able 
to recall he had heard from his mother. 

The big house had been built in 1897 
and thus was very up-to-date in 1900. The 
two cottages at the end of the garden 
were much older, the farther one probably 
about three hundred years old. It was 
true that this house had been one of the 
first to be let in Perros-Guirec ; it had 
been his mother's custom to let the house 
ever^ summec. jVcovmd trie rime, oi trie 
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First World War, for several summers it 
had been rented to the Due Decaze. He 
had brought so many servants that they 
had had to be put up in the houses all 
around the neighbourhood. M. Allain had 
heard tell of the foreign visitors and felt 
their arrival had been the year of the Ex- 
position, not 1901 as M. Le Guyon 
thought. The visitors did not speak 
French. I showed M. Allain the photos 
and he looked at them carefully, but re- 
sponded : ‘What can I say ? Older people 
don’t interest a boy of eight.’ 

Perhaps, said M. Allain, there were 
letters to or from his mother, or old 
photos, that would help. There were all 
sorts of things in the house. But every- 
thing was so disorganized in the different 
rooms he hardly knew where to search. 
But perhaps he would have a look. In 
any case, I might come back and see the 
place again in the daylight.- 

The next day I returned to the Villa 
St. Guirec to look at the property care- 
fully' and to take pictures. The ‘main 
house has eight rooms plus some service 
quarters, sufficiently large to have accom- 
modated Sara Bull, Joe, Nivedita, Mrs. 
Melton, and the mysterious Mrs. Briggs ; 
and perhaps the two domestics. It could 
be called ‘pretty’ and it certainly had a 
garden enclosed in walls— old granite walls 
with moss on the top and plants growing 
in the cracks between the stones. 

The more recent of the two cottages in 
the garden had, in 1900, explained M. 
Allain, been only one story high and 
had consisted of two rooms, a large room 
with a big fireplace, and a smaller room. 
The rooms connected, and each had had 
a door leading directly into the garden. 
This, I speculated, could have been the 
cottage occupied by Swamiji and Jules 
Bois. (This building was rebuilt in 1902 
or 1903, two of the exterior doors having 



been changed to windows, and a second 
story added.) The older cottage, beyond, 
was where the family Allain stayed when 
the main house was leased. 

There is, behind the small orchard at 
the back of the property, a decayed white 
bathhouse. M. Allain said that it was 
portable, and formerly had been transport- 
ed each summer to Trestrignel beach to 
serve as a dressing room for bathers from 
Villa St. Guirec. But I saw no structure 
corresponding to what Nivedita referred to 
as her arbour-study. In response to my 
question as to this, M. Allain took me to 
see what appeared to be a sort of grotto, 
all grown up with vegetation, in which 
building materials were stored. Upon 
careful scrutiny I perceived that this 
grotto was the inside of a hollow stump 
of what had been an enormous tree. M. 
Allain said it had formerly been fitted 
out decently to serve as a little garden 
room. An amusing possibility opened up. 
The French word for ‘tree’ is arbre. What 
could be more literally termed an arbour- 
study than a habitable hollow tree? 

The Allain property may be said to 
correspond to existent clues in some other 
respects. The Villa St. Guirec is in the 
old part of Perros-Guirec, near the port, 
closest to Lannion, directly on the old 
road from Lannion. It was one of the 
first first-class houses standing in Perros- 
Guirec in 1900. Most of the other resi- 
dences there at that time were small cot- 
tages, without comforts, acceptable to local 
residents, but not suitable for discriminat- 
ing travellers. The big construction trend 
was just beginning in 1900 ; the houses 
at the two plages were built just after 
1900. Finally, the orientation of the rue 
de Trestrignel is such that if Swamiji had 
stood in front of Villa St. Guirec to give 
his benediction to Nivedita as she started 
off in the peasant market-cart in the direc- 
tion of Lannion, the early morning sun 
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of late September would indeed have 
been directly behind him. 

We continued our inquiries with the 
help of other local people. I spent an 
evening with M. Armond Villeneuve, fifty- 
six. He is the grandson of a Mme Sonon- 
nes, who had operated the sole real-estate 
service in Perros-Guirec in 1900 and thus 
might have been the agent through whom 
Sara Bull rented the house. M. Villeneuve 
said no records helpful to us remained, 
but he suggested I interview a Mme 
Lemeur. This I did. 

Mme Rose Lemeur lives in a small house 
called Ker Rose, at 3 rue des Sept lies. 
She was bom in Perros-Guirec in 1881 
and has lived there all her life, never hav- 

I • . 

ing travelled even to Paris. Her father 
and mother died when she was young, 

which events forced her to work from an 

■ 

early age, to support herself and her five 
brothers and sisters. At eighty-six she is 

alert, vigorous, and still a hard worker. 

_ 

By the time she was nineteen, in 1900, she 
had served for several years as a voiturihre, 
a carter or delivery girl. Driving a horse 
and cart, she spent her days fetching 
merchandise from Lannion to Perros- 
Guirec, and making deliveries for local 
merchants to peoples* homes in Perros- 
Guirec. 

Mme Lemeur said she had made several 
deliveries to the Alfa in cottage and had 
been impressed by the foreign gentleman 
who was staying there. Her description of 
him was that he was a bel homme, bien 
poli, a handsome man, very refined. He 
had greeted her in a friendly manner, with 
a few words in French, f not bad, but not 
like we speak*. Although she had always 
addressed him as Monsieur, she had 
thought of him as, and in the neighbour- 
hood he had been referred to as, le pasteur, 
that is to say, not a catholic priest but 
nevertheless a clergyman. He was dressed 
en civil, in ordinary European clothes. 



Mme Lemeur has had cataract operations 
on both her eyes and wears heavy specta- 
cles. I asked her if her sight was good 
enough to look at some photos. She re- 
plied that her eyes were sharper than those 
of most other people her age ; for proof I 
had only to cast a glance at the state of 
her garden and her lodgment, which she 
keeps herself. It is true I had noticed the 
immaculate condition of both. Looking 
at photos of Swamiji, especially at that 
identified as having been taken in San 
Francisco in February of 1900, Mme 
Lemeur said she was sure it was the same 
person she had known as le pasteur. 

On November 25, I returned to Gretz, 
not knowing whether we had succeed- 
ed or failed in our search for some 
trace of Swami Vivekananda in Brittany 
in 1900. I had listened to some fairly con- 
vincing accounts, had myself postulated 
some interesting circumstantial possibili- 
ties. But I had really discovered nothing 
tangible or conclusive at all. It was to be 
feared that the desire to please, advance 
knowledge of our search, and the natural 
elasticity of memories sixty-seven years old 
had quite possible resulted in my finding 
what I wanted to find more than what had 
actually been the case. 

Two things give me hope that we may 
yet achieve a result more precise. First, 
that M. Allain will find somewhere in his 
house a document or photo concretely 
linking his property with Sara Bull or 
Swamiji. And second, that the publicity 
our studies in Perros-Guirec has given to 
the problem may result in the appearance 
of evidence of a more satisfactory solidity. 
Two articles have been published in the 
provincial daily of Brittany, the France- 
Ouest, edited from Rennes, describing 
Swami Vivekananda, his importance to 
many people in India and the West, his 
known presence in Perros-Guirec in 1900, 
and our search. The entire community 
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has been alerted and may yet provide some 
truly credible evidence. 

The other tangible thing we know about 
Swami Vivekananda’s trip to the coast of 
France in 1900 is that he visited Mont- 
Saint-MicheL The certainty that he went 
there, and the sum-total of all that is 
known about what happened there, come 
from a single sentence in Sister Nivedita's 
The Master as I Saw Him : 

‘One of a party who visited Mont Saint 
Michael with him on Michaelmas Day 
1900, and happened to stand next to him, 
looking at the dungeon-cages of mediaeval 
prisoners, was startled to hear him say, 
under his breath, “What a wonderful place 
for meditation V 9 

This is all the historian of today has to 
go on in trying to examine Swamiji’s visit 
to this splendid medieval monastery. Every- 
thing else must be hypothesized, based on 
a study of conditions as they existed at 
the Mont in 1900. 

The rock that is the Archangel Michael’s 
mountain has had religious associations 
for many centuries. This steep islet of 
granite a kilometre or two off the Nor- 
mandy shore, surrounded by quicksand and 
tides running as high as fifteen metres 
(forty-five feet), often obscured by fogs, 
manifests an air of mystery. There is said 
to have been, before the coming of Chris- 
tianity, a so-called pagan shrine there. 
Benedictine monks established themselves 
on the Mont in the tenth century and 
began to build what was to become one 
of the leading monasteries of Europe. 
The abbey was dedicated to the Archangel 
Michael, described in the Book of Revela- 
tion as the leader of the hosts of good 
against the forces of evil. Saint Michel has 
always been popular in France as a saviour 
from sin and a protector from harm. By 
the end of the thirteenth century an ex- 
quisite church had been constructed, to- 
gether with handsome living, dining, and 



working quarters for numerous monks, 
and facilities for receiving and entertain- 
ing pilgrims. 

At the time of the wars with England 
the Mont was fortified ; it withstood all 
efforts at seizure. During the wars of re- 
ligion, the prosperity of the abbey declined, 
and the monks became less numerous. 
The Mont began to be used as a detention 
place for monks suspected of infidelity to 
the governing power, and for prisoners of 
state. Nivedita’s use of the word 
‘mediaeval’ is thus not quite correct, since 
the use of the abbey as a prison dates from 
just after the Middle Ages. Up to the 
mid-1800’s the Mont continued to be used 
as a penetentiary ; in the 1860’s its restora- 
tion was begun. By 1900 Mont-Saint- 
Michel had become an important tourist 
attraction, as it is today. The Guide 
Michelin gives the Mont three stars— the 
highest rating— indicating the site merits a 
special trip. 

That Swami Vivekananda visited Mont- 
Saint-Michel can be said to be significant. 
Of course, it is a great historical and archi- 
tectural treasure. Perhaps Josephine 
MacLeod or Sara Bull, eager to view 
places of cultural interest, felt it should 
not be missed. The Mont was not distant 
from Perros-Guirec and conceivably could 
be visited on the way back to Paris. But 
'one may believe that it was the religious 
associations that attracted Swamiji, and 
"that he journeyed to Mont-Saint-Michel 
in the mood of a pilgrim, just as he had 
gone to so many pilgrim places in India. 
This supposition is reinforced by the fact 
that he chose to go there on an auspicious 
day, the annual feast of St. Michel, Septem- 
ber 29. He had selected Christmas week 
to be in Rome in 1896. 

During the age of faith in Europe, 
making pilgrimages to holy spots was a 
duty and a joy. A pilgrimage was both an 
act of devotion and a distraction from the 
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monotony of everyday life. A similar passion 
for making pilgrimages has existed, and 
exists today, in India. One goes to a place 
where a holy man has been born, or has 
taught, or has died, or where a particular 
manifestation of divine grace has occurred, 
in the hope that one may obtain there some- 
thing to help one in one's present and 
future life. The anticipation felt in 
advance occupies one pleasantly, perhaps 
for years. The effort to go, the costs and 
dangers, build up the intensity of one’s 
expectation. And at the place of pilgrim- 
age, mingling with the other pilgrims, 
similarly charged with reverence and ex- 
pectation, increases one’s own longing. 
Indians believe that at pilgrim destinations 
some force, some spiritual potency, abides, 
available to those who journey there with 
faith. 

Mont-Saint-Michel has long been one of 

# 

the important goals of pilgrimage in 
France and indeed of all Europe. Its un- 
usual situation adds to its attractions— a 
mysterious island defended by perils, often 
illuminated by storms and lightning. 
There was a saying current in medieval 
Europe : ‘Before going to the Mont, make 
your will.’ There were the usual dangers 
that beset the traveller in those days : false 
guides, highwaymen, army deserters des- 
perate for money or food, bad roads, epi- 
demics, local wars. One is reminded of the 
dangers faced, until modern times, by 
pilgrims going to Jagannath in Orissa, 
where numerous unbridged rivers often 
produced difficult conditions. Thus in 
Europe, as in India, for their own protec- 
tion pilgrims often travelled in groups. 

Legends grew up describing miracles 
which were supposed to have occurred at 
Mont-Saint-Michel, coloured and amplified 
when they reached, in that age of hearsay, 
people far away. The blind given sight, 
the crippled healed, prophecies uttered 
through the mouths of infants, solace 



rendered for losses and sorrows. Farmers 
and shopkeepers rubbed shoulders with 
churchmen and kings, come to worship at 
Saint-Michel’s sanctuary. The number of 
pilgrims was surprizingly large. The 
French author of Le Mont-Saint-Michel, 
Nicolas Goujon, cites these statistics : from 
the first of August, 1368, until July 25 of 
the following year, some seventeen thou- 
sand pilgrims were lodged in one of several 
charitable rest houses on the way to the 
Mont. 

As the centuries passed, the pilgrims 
diminished in number ; and when the 
abbey no longer housed monks but only 
prisoners, numbers dropped off further 
still. Those who did come simply visited 
the parish church in the village below the 
abbey. But since the 1860’s, when the 
restoration commenced, the flow of pil- 
grims and tourists has resumed and has not 
been interrupted since. The abbey is now 
a national museum ; but in recent years 
religious services have occasionally been 
held in the old monastery church. 

This holy spot on the coast of France— 
could it have reminded Swami Viveka- 
nanda of the Kanya Kumari temple on the 
sea’s edge at the southern tip of India ? 
This rock, surrounded by water, may it 
have made him think of that last rock of 
his country where he had meditated only 
ten years before— then unknown, with his 
destiny before him, now a world figure 
admired by some of the most sophisticated 
people of the West, and with his work all 
but finished and life terminated ? 

If I have correctly postulated his move- 
ments, Swami ji travelled from Perros- 
Guirec to Mont-Saint-Michel on Friday 
the 28 or Saturday the 29 of September, 
1900. In any case, he was at the Mont on 
the 29, possibly staying there the night 
beore and/or the night of the 29, going 
on to Paris the next day. 

From Perros-Guirec to Mont-Saint- 
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Michel is just under two hundred kilo- 
metres (one hundred and twenty miles), 
but going by train from the one to the 
other in 1900, as in 1967, was complicated. 
Then, as today, several changes were 
necessary. From Perros-Guirec one went 
by horse-drawn vehicle to Lannion, there 
to take the branch train to the Plouaret 
junction. At Plouaret one boarded a Brest- 
Paris express to St. Brieuc. Here again 
one changed, taking a train to Pontorson, 
which in 1900, as it is today, was the place 
where one got down for Mont-Saint-Michel. 
The station master at Pontorson told me 
that the railroad depot now at Pontorson 
was built around 1890 ; hence must be the 
same station at which Swamiji arrived and 
from which he departed* From Pontorson 
to Mont-Saint-Michel is nine kilometres, 
or six miles. In 1900 one made this final 
part of the journey by victoria or diligence 
(stage coach); today buses run frequently 
from Pontorson to Mont-Saint-Michel, 
In total, the trip from Perros-Guirec to 
Mont-Saint-Michel required five different 
vehicles and consumed the better part of a 
day. Going on to Paris, after visiting the 
Mont, Swamiji probably followed the same 
route one follows today— a train from 
Pontorson to Folligny, with a change there 
to another train arriving in Paris at the 
Montparnasse Station. Pontorson to Paris 
is four hundred and forty-five kilometres, 
or two hundred and seventy-five miles, and 
takes five or six hours. 

There were in 1900, as there are today, 
hotels in Pontorson where the visitor to 
the Mont could stop. Or one could in 
1900, as one can nowadays, stay at the 
Mont itself, in one of the inns in the little 
business settlement. 

In 1875, to make it easy to reach Moht- 
Saint-Michel even at high tide, a causeway, 
with a road along it, was built from the 
land to the island. Thus, when Swamiji 
went, he was not required to brave the 



perils of the sands and the sea. I had seen 
old pictures showing a small train arriving 
at the Mont, discharging passengers dressed 
much as people dressed in 1900, and had 
thought that Swamiji might have gone 
from Pontorson to the Mont on this branch 
train. But the Guides Joanne of 1902- 
1903 indicates that this train was not 
installed until 1902 ; thus it could not 
have been SwamijFs means for going from 
Pontorson to the Mont. A Museum guide 
told me that the train was discontinued 
by German military forces, who occupied 
the Mont after the fall of France in 1940. 
They had the tracks taken up to use as 
materials for constructing defences at 
nearby St. Malo, part of the Atlantic Wall. 

The French Baedeker of 1893 lists two 
hotels at the Mont, but says getting a room 
at the Mont in summer and on holidays 
is difficult. The same is true today. On 
summer weekends, especially when a 
spectacularly high tide is expected, the 
isle is crowded with people. Now there 
are a number of inns, offering a total of 
some three hundred hotel rooms ; but visi- 
tors are often forced to find sleeping space 
not only in Pontorson but at places even 
farther away. 

I have speculated that Swamiji stayed at 
the Mont on the night of September 28 or 
the night of the 29 or possibly both nights. 
In Normandy, the end of September is late 
in the Season, and although the 29 was 
the feast day of St. Michel and fell at the 
weekend, surely the big rush of summer 
was over. Old photographs show that a 
telegraph wire went to the Mont in 1900 ; 
thus room reservations could have been 
made and confirmed in advance. Nivedita 
uses the term ‘one of a party who visited 
Mont Saint Michael with him. . .was startl- 
ed. . . f Swamiji's companions probably were 
Sara Bull, Joe MacLeod, and Jules Bois. 
Either Sara Bull or Joe could later have 
related the incident or written of it to 
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Nivedita. Perhaps Sara Bull and Joe went 
back to Perros-Guirec from Mont-Saint- 
Michel, letting juies Bois accompany 
Swamiji back to Paris. Swamiji stayed at 
the apartment of Bois both before and 
after the first trip to Brittany. 

Old photos show that the entrance to 
the Mont in 1900 was very much as it is 
today. Vehicles are parked on the cause- 
way, close to the round defence towers. 
A wooden ramp above the sand leads to the 
fortified entrance gate. Inside, one passes 
a second fortified portal, then enters the 
extremely narrow business street lined on 
both sides by lodging houses, restaurants, 
and souvenir shops. This one follows 
steeply up and around— passing the old 
parish church with its little cemetery perch- 
ed on a rocky shelf— to the entrance of 
the abbey towering overhead. Old stories 
tell of the crieurs, or barkers, who stood 
in the doors of the shops, inviting in 
colourful language the pilgrims to enter 
and buy. The visitor of today must make 
his way past, or if he wishes accede to, the 
same inviting clamour. At last one mounts 
the splendid stairway leading to the monas- 
tery’s entrance door. One enters a recep- 
tion room, there, to wait one’s turn to be 
taken through the abbey on a guided tour. 

If Swamiji stayed overnight at the Mont, 
he may have stayed at Mere Poulard's. 
The Guides Joanne of 1901 lists this as a 
leading hotel. Mother Poulard was a well- 
known personality at the Mont at the 
turn of the century. She had perfected a 
certain very delicate omelette which she 
herself cooked in a long-handled pan over 
a fire of oak logs in the dining room of her 
hotel. To eat at -Mere Poulard’s was one 
of the things one did at Mont-Saint-Michel. 
We may guess that the ladies insisted that 
Swamiji should eat there, whether the 
party stayed there or not. Mere Poulard’s 

still exists, and the omelettes are still made 
in the old W 3V Bv a mm rTrurmd tr, 



old fashioned apparel revealed in pictures 
of the founder. 1 requested die management 
to please let me consult the register of 
1900, but received the reply that records 
from 1900 are not available. 

Swamiji must have admired the dedica- 
tion and the astonishing enterprise of the 
monks who constructed such a marvellous 
abode in such an inauspicious spot. Strad- 
dling the height of the rock is a whole 
monastery surrounding, at the highest 
point, an exquisite Gothic church. A 
statue of the Archangel, wings spread, flies 
from the top of the spire, one hundred 
and fifty metres (nearly five hundred feet) 
above the sea. The cloister, with its one 
hundred and twenty carved pillars, is con- 
sidered to be the finest cloister built in the 

% 

thirteenth century. The monks’ refectory 
is lighted by three-score stained-glass win- 
dows. I did not discover the number who 
could be accommodated there, but I should 

* 

estimate at least two hundred. Evidences 
of the reader’s pulpit, at one end of the 
hall, remain* The pilgrims were taken 
care of in a vast pillared hall called the 
alms house, the same room where the 
tourist now waits to be taken through. 
The visitor of today is charmed and aston- 
ished ; he asks himself how, considering 
the small population of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, the difficulties of the site, 
and the simplicity of the construction tools 
and methods available, such an architec- 
tural masterpiece could have been created. 

And the dungeon-cage that Swamiji 
saw ? 

These portable cells, made of iron or 
wood bound in iron were not uncommon 
in France from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. Louis XI confined 
several of his enemies in prison-cages. A 
journalist named Dubourg, having offend- 
ed Louis XIV, was imprisoned in a cage 
at Mont-Saint-Michel, where it is said he 
perished, eaten by rats; We learn from 
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the book of Goujon that the cage at the 
Mont was about eight feet square, as well 
as about eight feet high. It was made of 
thick pieces of wood set close together and 
reinforced with iron. There was a hook 
at the top, from which the cage could be 
suspended— with the consequence that the 
cell was so unstable that the prisoner 
hardly dared to move. But the occupant 
of the suspended type of cage enjoyed the 
advantage of not being subjected to 
attacks of rats. 

Goujon goes on to say that the old cage 
at Mont-Saint-Michel was destroyed in 
1777 at the request of the children of the 
Due d'Orl£ans. These youngsters were 
repelled to see, on a trip to the Mont, this 
instrument of torture from another age. 
One of the children, who personally took 
a hand in the demolition of the cage, 
eventually became King Louis-Philippe— 
who himself was to send many prisoners 
to the Mont some years later. 

If the dungeon-cage was demolished in 
1777, how could Swamiji have seen it in 
1900 ? According to Museum personnel, 
after the restoration of the abbey, a rep 
lica of the old prison-cage was construct- 
ed and suspended in one of the rooms of 
the abbey, to interest and awe tourists. It 
must have been this replica that Swamiji 
saw. This prison-cage disappeared some 
years ago. But a replica of this original 
replica has been installed and can now be 
seen in the Historical Museum. It is made 
of wood, painted a dull iron black. In the 
top there is a hook by which the cell could 
be suspended. But because of the lowness 
of the Museum's ceiling, the cage rests on 
the floor. 

‘What a wonderful place for medita- 
tion !' is* what Swami Vivekananda is re- 
ported to have said when he saw the cage. 
Literal suspension from the world, its 
demands, its sweets and sorrows. Action 
impossible, interruptions eluded, isolation 



guaranteed. For one interested in living 
an inner life, solitary confinement could 
be but an opportunity for communion 
with the Self. 

We don't know what the weather was 
like when Swamiji was at Mont-Saint- 
Michel in 1900. But the afternoon of 
September 28, 1967, was glorious. A hot 
sun shone, and the clouds that drifted in 
from the English Channel only added 
beauty. The woodlands and the rich Nor- 
man fields between Pontorson and the 
Mont still retained their look of summer. 
The apple orchards were heavy with shiny 
red fruit. Cows, white and chocolate- 
brown, lazed in the shelter of the tall hedge- 
rows. I walked the nine kilometres from 
Pontorson to Mont-Saint-Michel, watching 
the abbey rise before me ever higher and 
more grand, out of the sea. I thought of 
the pilgrim feet that had solidly touched, 
century after century, the same thorough- 
fare. I visualized Swamiji in horse-drawn 
carriage, trotting along the same road, 
perhaps enjoying something of the same 
sense of anticipation as I. 

September 29, 1967, the feast day of St. 
Michel, was drizzly. And yet the crowds 
came. By bus and auto, by motor-scooter 
and bicycle, they crossed the causeway, 
parking before the watch-towers of the 
Mont. Flags flew from the ramparts. 
Policemen, trim and polite, their white 
gloves immaculate, directed traffic. 

I visited the abbey, as Swamiji had done. 
In the old monastic church atop the rock, 
a mass was held, celebrated by a Cardinal 
and several Bishops. Mayors and other 
important figures of nearby towns occupied 
seats of honour. Behind them stood the 
pilgrims of 1967. 

I think Swami Vivekananda must have 
visited, also, the old parish church below 
the abbey, among the restaurants and 
souvenir shops. I went there too., In the 
parish church on a special altar is a statue 
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of St. Michael, similar to the one above 
on the spire of the monastery church— a 
human-sized image plated with gold. A 
winged male figure, with a crown, wearing 
armour, the upraised right hand holding a 
sword to kill the dragon at his feet. In 
the left hand, a shield bearing the em- 
blem, the Cross. 

Behind me, several old women wait to 
make their confession. I hear the whisper 
of their voices in the confessional stall, 
and the low tones of the priest's responses. 
There are also three men waiting their 
turn, obviously labourers, dressed somberly 
in their best suits, looking solemn. Prob- 
ably Spanish or Portugese ; many foreign 
workers are brought in by a prosperous 
and labour-hungry France. In their 
solemnity, their awkwardness, their eager- 
ness, I see a vision of the myriads of pil- 
grims of the past. 

A few tourists enter, glance around, and 
leave. But the old women and the men 
wait. Then a very young priest, his face 
joyful, celebrates the mass, in the new 
way, facing the congregation. The women 
and the men go forward to take commu- 
nion. ‘Le corps du Christ/ the priest mur- 
murs, as he gives to each kneeling before 
him the holy wafer. ‘Le corps du Christ/ 

I sit, watching and thinking, noting a 
message printed on a large card covered 
with cellophane, left in a pew near to me : 

Pklerin de Saint-Michel 
P rends et Lis 

Pilgrim to Mont-Saint-Michel [ reads 
the text in translation] take and read 
this. 

You who have come today to Mont- 
Saint-Michel, do you comprehend that 
you are walking in the steps of millions 



of pilgrims who have come here before 
you, across the centuries ? 

It is here that, for ages, devotees have 
come to the shrine of Saint Michel to 
invoke his aid in conquering the demon 
and liberating their souls. 

You also, you be a pilgrim and not 
just a tourist. Forget for a few minutes 
your itinerary and your car and the 
other sights of the Mont, and think of 
God. With a little effort like that your 
passage on earth will be enriched and 
your soul made glad. 

In the age of faith the pilgrims made 
terrible efforts to get here, braving 
dangers of every sort. But when they 
reached the Mont they found the Lord. 
And there were the good worker monks 
to give them simple food and shelter 
and spiritual courage. And they found 
their effort rewarded. 

You also, today, be a pilgrim. 

You, also, be a pilgrim I That is what 
Swami Vivekananda was all his life, at 
Dakshineswar, at Kanya Kuniari, at Mont- 
Saint-Michel. He taught us how to antici- 
pate, how to yearn, as a pilgrim must. But 
at the same time Swamiji was, or has be- 
come, himself an object of pilgrimage. It 
was to find his traces, and to gain some- 
thing from them, that had made me search 
evidences of his passage in Brittany and 
Normandy. 

And I seem to see on the special altar 
at my side, not the winged figure of old, 
but Swamiji, like a new Archangel 
Michael. In his right hand, the sword of 
knowledge, destroying the dragon of 
modernism and scepticism and doubt. In 
his left hand, the shield of his devotion 
to his Great Master Sri Ramakrishna. 
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SISTER NIVEDITA : THE REBEL 
CHILD OF A GREAT MASTER 

Dr. Sanat Kumar Rai Choudhury 



Swami Vivekananda entered into the 
West as a proud ambassador of India, a land 
thrown to the backyard of history, shorn 
of all glories of the past, suffering political 
and economic bondage with teeming mil- 
lions facing grim poverty and starvation 
yet standing singularly in the bewildered 
world with her spiritual majesty. The 
pride and arrogance of the ruling race stood 
humbled down before the unknown young 
pilgrim, who carried the impression of more 
of a warrior out for a conquest rather than 
a resigned monk, the representative of the 
oldest of the living religions— the aggres- 
sive Hinduism. The impact of an im- 
posing personality and the sublimity of the 
message delivered so eloquently by Viveka- 
nanda proved the fact that India was 
awake not only to survive but to conquer. 
The Western World thought that it was 
futile to send any more missionaries to 
India, rather the West needed m6re mission- 
aries from India. 

Europe was resting on a volcano, a blind 
impulse had possessed the militant nations 
heading towards the ruinous path of war 
and devastation. Common man lived in a 
state of agonizing strain and manifold 
disillusionment. They were fervently 
awaiting the hour of deliverance, to hear 
the still voice of the soul. The noble 
flame, carried by the pilgrim of the East, 
at once turned the eyes of the sick children, 
the tormented souls to the splendour 
of spirit. An ardent seeker of truth, a 
woman of heroic mould, a strong resolute 
fighter baptized in the freedom movement. 



on; his way back to India, Miss Margaret 
Noble met the Swami on one Sunday after- 
noon in a West-end drawing room in 
London. She at once found in him, the 
appointed leader who was promised to lead 
her to light and liberty. ‘When I address- 
ed him as Master’, as she worte, ‘I had 
recognized the heroic fibre of the man and 
desired to make myself the servant of his 
love for his own people. But it was his 
character to which I had thus done 
obeisance/ 

‘In my childhood, as it seems to me/ she 
had recorded in her diary (Monday, July 
22, 1907), ‘I was pushing on eagarly, 
along a narrow path to truth. At seventeen 
to twenty-one the idea of a certain truth, 
specifically and historically reliable, died 
in me. Still I sought truth with the same 
feverish and fanatical longing as before. 
At twenty-eight I met Swamiji— was gradu- 
ally introduced into a large generalization/ 
The Master also found in his new dis- 
covery, a dedicated soul, the fit instrument 
to carry out the mission he held dearmost, 
to work among the women-folk, nay, to 
fight for India’s liberation and regenera- 
tion. 

‘Let me tell you frankly’, wrote Swami 
Vivekananda to his new disciple having his 
high expectation of her in eloquent terms, 
‘that I am now convinced that you have a 
great future in the work for India. What 
was wanted was not a man, but a woman, 
a real lioness, to work for Indians, women 
specially/ 



throbbing with energy and impulsiveness, ‘India cannot yet produce great women, 
Margaret Noble was in a state of spiritual she must borrow them from other nations, 
unrest, awaiting a new awakening. Just Your education, sincerity, purity, immense 
before Swami Vivekananda left England love, determination and above all the Cel- 
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tic blood make you just the woman 
wanted 

She warmly responded to the eloquent 
call of her Master. A new chapter was 
added to her life that so long lived in its 
own habitual surroundings. She was 
readily transformed into a new life, put in 
a new land and spiritual climate. Mar- 
garet Noble had a second birth in which 
she was reborn as Sister Nivedita, verily 
a life completely dedicated for the ideals 
her leader appointed her to perform, a 
name to be conjured and remembered with 
highest esteem and regard, a name so much 
associated with every field— political, cul- 
tural social— of India’s reawakening. In a 
word, she was rightly acclaimed by 
Rabindranath Tagore, as Loka Mata, the 
Mother of the people, bringing up her 
children to fulfil the promise of renaissant 
India. 

Miss Margaret Noble, prior to her Initia- 
tion by Swami Vivekananda, was an English 
to the core of her being, proud of her race, 
its deeds and its history. Soon after her 
acceptance of Vivekananda as her spiritual 
guide, she made a quiet and noble sub- 
mission at the altar of her Guru's mission 
to preach unto mankind their divinity and 
to dedicate herself to the cause of India, 
the home of ancient wisdom. She gradu- 
ally became more and more emotionally 
attached and devoted to India. She proud- 
ly claimed, ‘India is the starting-point, 
and the goal, as far as I am concerned.* 

Which image of India did Swami 
Vivekananda present to the world, 
particularly to his new disciple, Margaret 
Noble ? India, to Swami Vivekananda, 
was not mere a geographical or political 
entity but the spiritual centre of the world- 
civilization. 

‘Indian thought stands revealed’, as 
Sister Nivedita well -understood, 'in its 
entirety— no sect, but a synthesis, no 
church but a university of spiritual culture/ 



m 

India, being destined to be the centre of 
diverse culture and trends of civilization— 
both East and West— for millennium, can- 
not afford to remain aloof from world- 
current. She must come out of her narrow 
cell to the world at large and sweep over 
the Western continent not with bayonet 
and blood but deluge of spiritual current, 
so that the Westerners may recover their 
inner balance, resurrect the spirit they have 
crucified, swayed by craze for power and 
lust for possession. What he hoped, rather 
passionately believed, was that we should 
rediscover India’s lost spiritual heritage to 

sustain us, nay, the rest of humanity, with 

• ^ 

its message of love and tolerance, sacri- 
fice and renunciation, dispassion and soul- 
vision. On the other hand, Vivekananda 
was always out to fight root and branch 

the thickets of priestly theologies, soulless 

•» 

religious rites, irrational myths, blind 
superstition and social tyranny that have 
enslaved and degraded Indians to brute 

existence. Raja Ram Mohan Ray 

•• 

and Rabindranath Tagore, Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda— they 
never belong to India which is narrow 
and parochial, conservative and sectarian. 
They were loyal to India which carries and 

9 

transmits the spiritual hopes and aspira- 
tions of the entire humanity. What Swami 
Vivekananda fought for was that the im- 
mense vitality and wonderful dynamism of 

# • ~ i 

West should be infused into Indian social 
life now withering away in tamasika 

inertia so that India might rise again from 

♦ 

her age-long slumber and make great 
strides in political, economic and social 
fields. Spiritualism would rest not in 
sickly, weak foundation but thrive in 
strong and stout hearts. The freedom of 
the soul would be realized not by running 
away from the world, but in the battlefield 
of life. Its impact would be felt in every 
pore of our being and its vital contact 
would invigorate all our life’s movements, 
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quests and aspirations. ‘What the world 
wants today’, Swami Vivekananda most 
eloquently threw the challenge before the 
Western enlightened audience, ‘is twenty 
men and women who can dare to stand in 
the street yonder, and say that they possess 
nothing but God. Who will go? Why 
should one fear ? If this is true, what else 
could matter ? If it is not true what do 
our lives matter ?' This call for supreme 
self-dedication and sacrifice thundered by 
Vivekananda was never lost in wilderness. 
It drew hundreds of strong and resolute 
youths both from India and abroad of 
which Sister Nivedita stood foremost to 
make a grand liberation army in which all 
were dedicated to live and die for the well 
being of the humanity. 

An ardent seeker after truth, a woman 
built in heroic mould, Nivedita warmly 
responded to the call of the Master and 
unhesitantly jumped in the fray. This 
consecrating fire in which she was baptized 
never ceased ; she carried the flame to the 
last breath of her life, to every comer she 
went, and inflamed every soul she en- 
countered.. 

She became an ardent militant Indian 
nationalist deep-rooted in Indian cultural 
heritage yet pronouncing radical views on 
political and social spheres. She de- 
clared : ‘I believe that the strength which 

spoke in the Vedas and Upanisads, in the 
making of religions and empires, in the 
learning of scholars and the meditation of 
the saints, is bom once more amongst us, 
and its name today is Nationality. I be- 
lieve that the present of India is deep-root- 
ed in her past, and that before her shines 
a glorious future. O Nationality, come 
thou to me as joy or sorrow, as honour or 
as shame ! Make me thine own !’ 

The paragraph just cited embodies the 
same spirit and strain once presented by 
her Master Swami Vivekananda. She in- 
herited the mission of narion-building 



from Swami Vivekananda. In a passage she 
wrote in 1903 : ‘The whole task now is to 
give the word “nationality” to India, in 
all its breadth and meaning. The rest 
will do itself. India must be obsessed by this 
great conception... It means new views 
of history, of customs, and it means the 
assimilation of the whole Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda idea in religion, the synthesis 
of all religious ideas. It means a final 
understanding of the fact that the political 
process and the economic disaster are only 
side-issues— that the one essential fact is 
realization of its own nationality by the 
Nation.’ 

In later years, her penetrating insight 
presented us The Web of Indian life 
a rare book to be read and reread by us to 
know the secret fountain sustaining Indian 
society. 

Swami Vivekananda wanted his new 
disciple to know that she was going to 
India not as a scion of the ruling race 
with an air of superiority, to teach the 
Christian ideal of charity like so-called 
missionaries and impress upon the poor 
ignorant natives the glamour of Western 
cultural advancement. She was called 
upon to accept the complete dedication to 
the Indian ideals and norms both in spirit 
and practice. Vivekananda felt that until 
Nivedita completely identified herself with 
India she could not serve India’s cause. 

*You have to set yourself, strenly Swami 
Vivekananda instructed his disciple, ‘to 
Hinduize your thoughts, your needs, 
your conceptions, and your habits . . . 
The method will come to you, if only 
you desire it sufficiently. But you have to 
forget your own past, and to cause it to be 
forgotten. Yoti have to lose even its 
memory !’ Nivedita with her unparalleled 
loyalty to her Master’s words made a con- 
scious and strenuous effort to leave her 
old world for the new. This change-over 
or radical transformation of her life that 
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took place was not at all smooth and easy 
but marked by inner conflicts, questionings 
and clashes yet ending in quiet submission 
and surrender to her Master’s feet, which 
gradually effaced her old self and brought 
her reward of infinite peace, renewed 
strength and faith on the ideals chosen 
by her. Speaking of this period of inner 
struggle she says : ‘My relation to our 
Master at this time can only be described 
as one of clash and conflict. I can see now 
how much there was to learn, and how short 
was the time for learning to be, and the 
first of lessons, doubtless, is the destroying 
of self-sufficiency in the mind of the taught. 
But I had been little prepared for that 
constant rebuke and attack upon all my 
most cherished prepossessions which was 
now my lot/ 

Swami Vivekananda by his spiritual 
wisdom and impress of his giant personality 
installed in the heart of Nivedita the un- 
quenched flame of bodht or enlightenment, 
which helped her to recover inner calm 
and peace. Swami Vivekananda wanted 
that his disciple should endeavour to be- 
come a true and devoted Christian in the 
image of the apostle St. Augustine, which 
he deemed would in no way come in clash 
but stand in perfect accord with Hinduism. 
Swami Vivekananda represented that 
Hinduism which embodied all-inclusive 
ideal of universalism and unity pervading 
the Indian cultural heritage and the Indo- 
Aryan faiths, a unity based on the accept- 
ance of all the spiritual and cultural lega- 
cies of the past. Swami Vivekananda’s 
mission was to resurrect faith in spiritual 
heritage of India but not with the fanati- 
cism of communal zealots,* puffed up with 
vain amb’tion to convert rest of humanity 
under its banner or faith. He wanted to 
rouse all enslaved spirits, wherever they 
were, to the light of freedom and universal 
consciousness. Sister Nivedita was blessed 
enough to see the vision of India through 
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the eyes of her Master. Unshakable faith 
on Swami Vivekananda was the key-stone 
that helped Nivedita to unlock the mys- 
terious door of India, enter into it and 
become deeply absorbed in meditating and 
adoring the image rest of her life. Sister 
Nivedita ‘had won her access to the inmost 
heart of our society’, as Rabindranath 
Tagore records his admiration in illustrat- 
ing her pilgrimage to India, ‘by her 
supreme gift of sympathy. She did not 
come to us with the impertinent curiosity 
of a visitor, nor did she elevate herself on 
a special high perch with the idea that a 
bird’s eye view is truer than the human 
view—because of its superior aloofness. 
She lived our life and came to know us 
by becoming one of ourselves. She became 
so intimately familiar with our people that 
she had the rare opportunity of observing 
us unaware. As a race we have our special 
limitations and imperfections and for a 
foreigner it does not require a high degree 
of keen-sightedness to detect them. We 
know for certain that these defects did not 
escape Nivedita’s observation but she did 
not stop there to generalize, as most other 
foreigners do. And because she had a 
comprehensive mind and extraordinary 
insight of love, she could see the creative 
ideals at work behind our social forms and 
discover our soul that has living connexion 
with its past and is marching towards its 
fulfilment/ It was not without reason that 
Rabindranath Tagore said, ‘She was in fact 
a Mother of the people. . . I have seen that 
Sister Nivedita saw the common people, 
touched them, did not simply think of 
them mentally/ 

Swami Vivekananda presented to his dis- 
ciple and the Western world those living 
and bright aspects of India that was glori- 
ous as well as her naked grim face, the 
ragged poverty and ignorance of the teem- 
ing millions suffering from political and 
economic bondage and social conservatism. 
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Swami Vivekananda made no secret of the 
fact that her journey in India would be 
one of arduous climb facing manifold 
hazards. 

Bestowing the great task on her, Swami 
Vivekananda wrote, 'Yet the difficulties are 
many. You cannot form any idea of the 
misery, the superstition and the slavery 
that are here. You will be in the midst 
of a mass of half-naked men and women, 
with quaint ideas of caste and isolation, 
shunning the white skin through fear or 
hatred and hated by them intensely. On 
the other hand, you will be looked upon 
by the white as a crank and everyone of 
your movements will be watched with 
suspicion/ 

Margaret was reborn and transfigur- 
ed into Nivedita, a life completely dedicat- 
ed to the supreme cause of Truth, a spirit 
that would not falter in fear but would 
move forward to the battle front. 'If this 
is true*, she said, 'what else could matter ?* 
She came to India with her immense fund 
of love and sympathy. Whether standing 
beside a sick or dying patient in a plague 
stricken area with her compassionate, heart 
or boldly accusing the British misrule in 
India in freedom struggle she was always 
a self-immolating martyr who cheerfully 
courted the ordeals that came in her way 
to serve the Indian people in their struggle 
for national regeneration, nay, work for 
their spiritual emancipation. 

She was one of those pilgrims who 
could truly discover the very spiritual 
foundation of India's social structure and 
diverse culture. She found in dismay, 
like her Master, that, in one end, there 
prevailed a simple glorification of past 
without any serious and sincere effort 
to understand the significance of the glori- 
ous tradition and, on the other end, there 
was an utter disrespect for all that had 
been handed down from past and blind 
imitation of those superficial and appar- 



ently glaring things that daze the eyes. 
Both trends are suicidal and sure 
signs of national degeneration. Indians, 
in this period of transition, were hover- 
ing between two worlds— the past was 
buried in oblivion and the present that 
was to be rebuilt. Let us hear what Sister 
Nivedita had said half a century back : 
‘The Indian mind has not reached out to 
conquer and possess its own land as its 
inalienable share and trust, in the world 
as a whole. It has been content, even in 
things modern, to take obediently what- 
ever was given to it. And the newness and 
strangeness of the thing given has dazed it. 
The Indian people as a whole for the last 
two generations have been as men walking 
in a dream, without manhood, without 
power to react freely against conditions, 
without even commonsense/ India, if she 
only rests content with her contribution in 
the past without making further any 
attempt to renew herself with the changing 
world, wotild be mumified like ancient 
Egypt and Greece, Judea and Rome, 
Nivedita wrote : ‘To give a religion to the 
world may be a sufficient proof that one’s 
past was not in vain, but evidently it is no 
sort of safeguard for the future. . . . The 
orthodox is apt to tread the round of his 
own past eternally. The unorthodox is 
as apt to harness himself to the foreign 

present, with an equal blindness. In 

% 

suicidal desperation, the would-be patriot- 
ic reiterate the war cries of antagonistic 
sects, or moan for the advent of a new 
religion, as if, by introducing a fifth 
element of discord, the Indian peoples 
could reach unity. Nor does the educa- 
tion at present offered promise any solu- 
tion of the problem/ What was needed 
was the happy fusion and harmonious 
blending of the East and West as well as 
the past and present. 'Our task*, clearly 
Nivedita outlined, 'is to translate ancient 
knowledge into modern equivalents. We 
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have to clothe the old strength in a new 
form. The new form without that old 
strength is nothing but a mockery, 
almost equally foolish is the savage 
anachronism of an old-time power with- 
out fit expression. Spiritually, intellec- 
tually, there is no undertaking, but we 
must attempt it.’ 

Firm and resolute, she, inspired by her 
Master, cheerfully courted the ordeals that 
came in the way to serve those lowly, dis- 
tressed and down-trodden to stand beside 
them in the hour of trial to relieve their 
pain and agony and to rouse their innate 
divinity and manliness from the state of 
stupor, utter degradation and poverty. 
She felt that Indian youths should not be 
misled by the glamour of the Western 
civilization but should look back to find 
fund of immense inspiration from their 
own spiritual reservoir. Sister Nivedita 
therefore said : ‘Indian students will do 
most to help the growth of knowledge, if 
they begin (the study of India’s history) 
with the robust conviction that in the 
long tale of the motherland there can be 
nothing to cause them anything but pride 
and reverence/ 

Nationlism, she was right to recognize, 
cannot be imposed from without but, like 
spiritualism, must grow from within. For 
this growth, there must be sincere en- 
deavour to rediscover the essentials on 

which the fabric of nation rests, reading 
of the chief currents that vitalize the 

national life in its various walks. She 
learnt from her Master that new ideals 
were to be sought after through the old 
without destroying it but through its 

assimilation and integration. 

Swami Vivekananda presented before 

Nivedita rather the entire humanity. ‘My 
ideal indeed can be put into a few words 
and that is : to preach unto mankind their 
divinity, and how to make it manifest in 
every movement of life . . . 



‘One idea that I see clear as daylight is 
that misery is caused by ignorance and 
nothing else. Who will give the world 
light ? Sacrifice in the past has been the 
Law, it will be, alas, for ages to come. 
The earth’s bravest and best will have to 
sacrifice themselves for the good of many, 
for the welfare of all. Buddhas by the 
hundred are necessary with eternal love 
and pity. 

‘Religions of the world have become life- 
less mockeries. What the world wants is 
character. The world is in need of those 
whose life is one burning love, selfless. 
That love will make every word tell like 
thunderbolt. 

‘It is no superstition with you, I am sure, 
you have the making in you of a world- 
mover, and others will also come. Bold 
words and bolder deeds are what we want. 
Awake, awake, great one ! The world is 
burning With misery. Can you sleep? 
Let us call and call till the sleeping gods 
awake, till the god within answers to the 
call. What more is in life ? What greater 
work ? The details come to me as I go. I 
never make plans. Plans grow and work 
themselves. I only say awake, awake !’ 

The eloquent call stirred the soul of the 
lioness who came forward like hundred 
other valiant souls— to follow the com- 
mand of the great leader and to march for 
the liberation of their own selves and the 
welfare of the world — 1 ‘Atmano moksartharh 
jagaddhitaya ca\ She became the true 
interpreter of her Master’s ideas, a bridge 
between him and that countless host of his 
own people, nay, the rest of the world. 
Sister Nivedita’s dedication also evoked the 
Master’s heart-felt blessing : 

The mother’s heart, the hero’s will. 

The sweetness of the southern breeze, 
The sacred charm and strength that 
dwell. 

On Aryan altars, flaming, free ; 
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All these be yours and many more 

No ancient soul could dream before— 

Be thou to India's future son 

The mistress, servant, friend in one. 
Swami Vivekananda felt that the socalled 
political reformers and agitators were cry- 
ing in the wilderness or living in an ivory 
tower without going to the masses and 
rousing them from age-long slumber and 
utter helplessness. ‘The uplift of the 
women the awakening of the masses' he 
affirmed, ‘must come first, and then only 
can any real good come about for the coun- 
try, for India/ The heroic disciple came 
forward to shoulder the gigantic task en- 
trusted to her by the Master and started 
with a small institution in an obscure 
corner of Calcutta for girls, which had a 
great impact on the awakening of the 
women. As regards the ideal of Indian 
womanhood, she always pointed out the 
divine life of Holy Mother, Sri Sarada Devi 
who ‘is Sri Ramakrishna’s final word as to 
the ideal of Indian womanhood'. Sister 
Nivedita could not, of course, in later 
years remain confined to four walls of a 
girls' institution but a larger field and 
larger world demanded her leadership. 
In a letter, few years after Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s passing away. Sister! Nivedita 
wrote to Miss MacLeod giving vent to her 
feelings : 

‘We talk of “woman-making". But the 
great stream of the Oriental woman’s life 
flows on. Who am I that I should in any 
way seek to change it ? Suppose even I 
could add my impress to ten or twelve 
girls, would it be so much gain ? Is it not 
rather by taking the national consciousness 
of the women like that of the men and 
setting it towards greater problems and 
responsible ties that one can help? ... I 
don't know.. This may be all my own 
sophistry, I cannot tell. Only I think 
my task is to awake the nation, not to 
influence a few women/ From this letter 
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it would be manifested that she was ex- 
panding her frontier from the emancipation 
of the women to the freedom of the nation. 
In nation-building activities comprehend- 
ing every sphere of national life, in her 
ceaseless struggle for the emancipation of 
the people, in self-immolation and mar- 
tyrdom, she became a worthy disciple of 
the great Master, stout champion of his 
noble cause. 

Few months before his final departure 
Swami Vivekananda blessed her in 
glorious terms : ‘May all powers come 

unto you l May Mother Herself be your 
hands and mind 1 It is immense power- 
irresistible— that I pray for you, and, if 
possible, along with it infinite peace ... If 
there was any truth in Sri Ramakrishna, 
may He take you into His leading, even as 
He did me, nay, a thousand times more 1' 
She proved her mettle and heroic mould 
of her being unto the last of her earthly 
journey. She was, in other words, one of 
the finest commentaries of Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s philosophy. Her great treatise. 
The Master as I saw Him , the book written 
by the blood of her heart, has given to 
the world the most glowing and significant 
picture of the spiritual fellowship of a 
great Master and his disciple. 

. Spirituality or enlightenment must come 
from within. Each must strive for him- 
self to discover and know his true self. 
Swami Vivekananda, a perfect gardener as 
he was, did not attempt to trim the flowers 
in his own pet design but let every flower 
grow according to its innate power and 
charm. . True to his greatness as a teacher, 
he tried to train Nivedita in her own way. 
As once the Buddha blessed his disci- 
ples that they must lit their torch and 
move forward without fear and without 
care like a rhinoceros, Swami Vivekananda 
gave Nivedita freedom to carve out her 
own path. ‘Go forth into the world, and 
there if I made you, be destroyed! If 
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Mother made you live !’ Yet he came out 
and stood beside her in every moment of 
trial and spiritual despair. ‘I will stand 
by you unto death whether you work for 
India or not, whether you give up Vedanta 
or remain in it/ This bold and grand 
assurance from her Master had been the 
beacon light that carried her triumphantly 
through the remaining phases of her struggl- 
ing life. 

She was no more the distrusted British 
woman that she had been before in the 
eyes of the sensitive Indians, but one of 
their own, a beloved Sister, a fellow worker, 
a most trusted and admired leader or the 
‘Mother of the people' as called by the 
poet Rabindranath Tagore. She was com- 
pletely dedicated, Nivedita or dedicated 
in letter and spirit, to the service of the 
Indian people. The great jurist and 
national leader, Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh 
paying his homage to the memory of Sister 
Nivedita about her contribution to Indian 
awakening said : ‘If the dry bones are 
beginning to stir, it is because Sister 
Nivedita breathed the breath of life into 
them. ... If we are conscious of a budding 
national life at the present day it is in no 
small' measure due to the teaching of 
Sister Nivedita.' 

Sister Nivedita drank deep of the peren- 
nial waters of Hinduism whose beatific 
vision she lately saw was not unlike that 
of Dante’s Empyrean ; only it is to be rel- 
egated to no distant future but trium- 
phantly Vindicated here and now, in earth- 
life or never. Advaita Vedanta is the bed- 
rock of Hinduism. Swami Vivekananda’s 
life-mission was to transform the abstract 
Advaita to become living ideal in every 
day life. The Advaita conception of Maya, 
far from preaching passive withdrawal from 
the world— a vain escapism, rather boldly 
emphasizes its positive aspect to realize one 
and undifferentiated Brahman in each 
and every part of the life and universe. 

8 



The Advaita realization alone can rouse 
the potential divinity within us and make 
us strong, fearless, steady and pure. Sister 
Nivedita took the central thread of Vedanta 
as the guiding principle of life and fully 
understood its all-comprehensive nature 
when she said, ‘Advaita can be expressed 
in machines, in engineering, in art, in 
letters as well as in philosophy and medita- 
tion. But it can never be expressed in 
half-measures. The true Advaitin is the 
master of the world. . . In the little he sees 
the great/ 

In same strain she said that ‘Religion 
is not confined to sadhanas. Tapasya is not 
a matter of the f hakur-ghar alone.' It must 
be infused by robust idealism and supple- 
mented by ceaseless activities. ‘Work then 
is as necessary to the growth of the soul 
as is the Vedanta : perhaps more so. And 
work is at all times within our own power. 
The bhakta practises the ceremonies of 
worship. Work is the puja which a man 
offers to that Great Power which is mani- 
fested as Nature/ This Karma-Yom enun- 

O 

dated by the Gita was upheld by Swami 
Vivekananda in fullest measure and taken 
by Sister Nivedita as the only mode of 
spiritual life. The secret of work as a 
spiritual sadhana lies when work is done 
disinterestedly and dedicated to the large 
interest of the humanity. 

Sister Nivedita carried the flame as 
bestowed by her great Master to fight for 
nation-building, identifying herself more 
and more in every aspect with Indian 
people in their struggle for political and 
social freedom, nay, spiritual emancipation. 
She was verily the Mother of the people. 
She touched every fibre and chord of 
Indian life, nurturing the creative impulses 
of the then young scholar, Dr. Jagadish 
Chandra Bose flowering into a full-grown 

scientist, inspiring the artists like Aba- 

* 

nindra Nath Tagore, Nandalal Bose to 
revive the glory of Indian art, impressing 
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upon Rabindranath Tagore, Ramesh anchorage to spiritualism— the central fire 
Chandra Dutt, G. K. Gokhale and others that had warmed up and illumined her be- 
with the fire of nationalism, and above all ing and manifold activities. She loved 
fervently and actively associating with Sri India— Indian people from the core of her 
Aurobindo Ghosh, Bhupendranath Dutta, heart, dedicated her life to rouse the nation 
Barin Ghosh and other revolutionists in to activity and glory and make it move to- 
their struggle for India's freedom. She was wards light and liberty. Hers was a burn- 
often misunderstood for her militant ing passion for a nobler, purer life, a higher 
nationalism, fiery political activities or form of humanity and a new world, free 
somewhere for her aggressive Hinduism, and divine, whose dreams she dreamt till 
but everywhere she stood firm in her deter- the last moment of her earthly life. The 
mination, crusading zeal, integrity, sacrifice, last words she uttered were : ‘The frail 
uncompromizing with the world . which boat is sinking but I shall yet see the sun- 
stood on power and naked violence, im- rise/ Her dedicated life, which is an in- 
patient with the people who helplessly vincible tower built on faith, would in- 
yielded to abject surrender without hard spire the future humanity for ages to 
resistance. In all her struggles, she left come. 



A GUIDING LIGHT FOR TROUBLED TIMES 

Swami Sastrananda 

Change— the Law of Nature Confronted with an untidy upheaval 

This world of ours is passing through a and a turbulent transition, different people 
period of transition ; it is indeed in the react differently. The majority grumble 
melting pot of change. Hot currents of and complain, become nervous and fright- 
change— political and economic, social and ened. Quite a few are overpowered by 
religious— course wildly, now here, now pessimism and a resigned passivity. Only 
there, sometimes all over. And India a few think calmly and clearly, face the 
seems to be one of the ‘storm-centres'. issues boldly, learn from the past and 

We are in the midst of tremendous strive for a better future. A rare few suc- 
changes, whether we like it or not, ceed in the task and leave the impress of 
whether we want it or not, whether we their personality on their times, on his- 
accept it or not— changes which are obvi- tory. Swami Vivekananda was pre-emi- 
ously challenging, straining, bending and nently one such. 

even breaking the structure of the older We see today, right in our midst, before 
order. Change is the law of nature. Cer- our very eyes— and if we look carefully 
tain changes are natural, just and inevi- right within ourselves—prophets of doom 
table ; we cannot resist them, and if we and despair, chanting an endless refrain 
try to resist, it shall be in vain. Certain of disapproval and dismay : ‘Honesty and 
other changes are artificial, forced, un- truth, hard work and spirit of service, re- 
necessary and harmful ; to yield to such spect and reverence— all ethical and spirit- 
is to court destruction and disaster. ual qualities are going out of life. What 
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will happen to us ? This is the end of 
the world !’ 

Right Attitude towards an Emerging 

New Order 

True, the times are certainly not very 
pleasant and peaceful. It may even be the 
end of the world in one sense— the end 
of one world but the beginning of another. 
The processes of birth and rebirth are 
usually attended with pain and suffering ; 
we can only minimize them. But, if the 
handling is proper, then there is the re- 
warding joy of a new, healthy and vigor- 
ous life emerging forth. Old order must 
Change, giving place to the new. The 
change itself may be peaceful, orderly and 
evolutionary; or violent, disorderly and 
destructive. India has stressed the former 
approach. 

Harmony and synthesis, peaceful evolu- 
tion and constructive assimilation— these 
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costitute the basic elements of Indian cul- 
ture, characterize the Indian genius. On 
our part, we— the sons and daughters of 
Mother India— must seek to be constantly 
guided by these elements and strive to 
shape our thoughts and feelings, words 
and deeds accordingly. This is all the 
more necessary in the present context, 
when we are required to participate fruit- 
fully in task of reconstruction and work 
out practical solutions. It won't do to slip 
into fearful despair or to negatively stand 
aside, chanting continually the chorus of 
condemnation. 

Light from Swami Vivekananda 

For those who are ready to put their 
shoulders to this task, there is readily 
available one refreshing, encouraging and 
inspiring source of hope, light and strength 
—the prophetic words, the life-giving 
message of Swami Vivekananda. All those 
which he expressed more than seventy years 
ago are as relevant and valuable now as 
they were then : perhaps more so. 



It is necessary, nay indispensable, for 
our survival and progress, that we earnest- 
ly heed his words— words of assurance as 
well as warning. This is vitally necessary 
for our youth, who have yet the major 
part of active life before them ; and it is 
they who have to bear the brunt of work 
needed for shaping the destinies of a 
nation, of which they themselves are indi- 
vidual units. 

Seeing the present-day depressing state 
of affairs in our country and troubled by 
grave misgivings as to its future, nay even 
its very existence as an integrated unit, 
some people may question the validity of 
Swami Vivekananda’s utterances relating 
to, and visions of, a glorious India : 

‘Only the blind cannot see, or the per- 
verted will not see, that she is awakening, 
this motherland of ours, from her deep 
long sleep. None can resist her any more ; 
never is she going to sleep any more ; no 
outward powers can hold her back any 
more, for the infinite giant is rising to her 
feet/ ( The Complete Work , Vol. Ill, 
pp. 145-146) 

‘I do not see into the future ; nor do 
I care to see. But one vision I see clear 
as life before me, that the ancient Mother 
has awakened once more, sitting on Her 
throne-rejuvenated, more glorious than 
ever/ ( Letters , p. 201) 

‘From the date that the Ramakrishna 
Incarnation was bora, has sprung the 
Satya-Yuga (Golden Age). ...' (ibid., 
p. 239) 

They may say that his utterances and 
vision do not seem to square up with the 
present-day reality. If that is a fact, and 
if Swami Vivekananda has erred in this 

regard, how can we have faith in his other 
statements ? 

Right Understanding of Swami 
Vivekananda's Message 

While Swami Vivekananda obviously did 
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not care to play the role of a professional 
prophet or soothsayer, his spontaneous 
utterances regarding the shape of things to 
come have proved true. One has only to 
read what he has said about the materi- 
alistic civilization of Europe and the great 
wars, about the resurgence of China and 
the rising up of the working classes, to 
become convinced about the depth of his 
thinking and foresight. So his utterances 
regarding the awakening of India and its 
glorious future also are no less valid. They 
only need to be understood in the proper 
light, and not merely in our own precon- 
ceived and past-inhibited ways of thinking. 

Mother India’s glorious awakening and 
revival need not necessarily mean an 
instant and dramatic realization of politi- 
cal and military glory, of an abundance 
of wealth and luxury— a heavenly spectacle 
all round of song and dance and festivity. 
In essence, it is the awakening and rejuve- 
nation of her children— the people of 
Ind^'a— the vast majority of whom consist 
of the poor, starving, half-dead masses. 
Now life and light are coming to them. 
Due to a variety of circumstances, man- 
made or providential, planned or acciden- 
tal, they are awakening ; the ‘dumb mil- 
lions’ are beginning to find their vo’ce— 
though unfortunately the effects of 
awakening and the exercise of their new- 
found voice may not look and sound very 
pretty. Much of the ugly shape of the 
hapoenings we witness can be ascribed to 
the first exercisings— awkward and misguid- 
ed sometimes— of their new-found life and 
liberty. Let us not become unduly per- 
turbed on that account ; let us rather 
rejoice. No nation can survive, much less 

progress, in the long run, without the 

€ 

masses of people, who form the backbone 
of the nation, being alive and awakened, 
healthy and strong. 

The Need of the Day 

It is undoubtedly and unfortunately 



true that some short-sighted and short- 
tempered fanatics misread the situation 
and misuse it, exploit it for pursuing mis- 
guided goals and interests. 

Our duty should be to understand the 
situation in its proper historic, social, 
human and spiritual perspective and heart- 
ily co-operate in advancing the true 
welfare of our less fortunate countrymen. 
We have to co-operate even if it entails 
quite an amount of sacrifice on the mate- 
rial plane. Political unrest and social 
disorder are bound to make us suffer losses. 
Then why not voluntarily sacrifice or 
renounce, for the sake of a general good— 
which of course includes our own ? Sanni - 
mitte vararh tyagah vtndse niyate sati. To 
view the situation in this light and work 
for the uplift and welfare of all, each in 
our own small way— but that unfailingly— 
that is the inevitable need of the day. 

Value of Swami Vivekananda’s Message 

And in this matter again, Swami Viveka- 
nanda can be the great light giving us the 
right guidance— particularly because of the 
fact that there could be no better, safer 
and truer champion of the ‘masses’, none 
who dedicated himself more than he in 
thought, word and deed, for advancing 
their cause and welfare. Even his visit to 
the West originated primarily for their 

sake. But he was not a partisan fanatic, 

^ • 

sowing seeds of class-hatred, advocating 

the cause of one set of people at the cost 

% 

of another’s. His vision, heart and striv- 
ing encompassed the advancement and 
true welfare of all. As such, the path he 
has shown for the purpose and the gems 
of practical wisdom he has bequeathed to 
us. in the various contexts of his speeches 
and writings, constitute our precious asset 
and a great source of enlightened power. 
Our youth should by all means study his 
works carefully and reflectively, particularly 
his Lectures from Colombo to Almora and 
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Letters and the compilation Swami Viveka- 
nanda on India and Her Problems. There is 
enough wisdom, nourishment and guidance 
there for those who want to develop a 
worthy character and render fruitful service 
to their countrymen. Along with that it 
would be good and necessary to keep in 
mind certain truths and certain attitudes 
needed for guiding us, as we proceed to 
work in a discouraging yet challenging 
atmosphere. 

Swami Vivekananda’s ‘Socialism' 

Peace, prosperity, freedom or happiness- 
in this world— cannot be long enjoyed in 
isolation. ‘Sharing’ with others is the law 
of life ; it is a ‘must’. Greed and selfish 
acquisition negate life. So some kind of 
•socialism’, common sharing, is necessary 
and inevitable. It should, however, be of 
the healthy and voluntary kind, not 
coerced. Swami Vivekananda, while 
making it dear that manipulations in the 
physical world, however clever, could not 
lead to an ultimate solution of human 
problems, advocated socialism of the ‘level- 
ling-up’ variety, and not that of the ‘level- 
ling-down’ variety. Unfortunately, we see 
that many misguided fanatics more readily 
take to the ‘levelling-down’ type. Swami 
Vivekananda's ‘socialism’ does not require 
pulling down those at the top and equaliz- 
ing them with those at the bottom, but 
helping the least and the lowest to rise 
higher and higher till all were equal at the 
‘top’. 

So, whether it concerns wealth or 
possessions, social position or educational 
opportunities, the temptation to pull down 
and equalize, the temptation to seek hasty 
short-cuts, must be resisted. And an 
honest, intense desire to uplift others to 
the ‘top’ must be backed up by appropriate 
action, ‘calm, silent and steady work’. A 

9 

prime necessity is to discourage jealousy 
towards those who are better-placed and 



more gifted than ourselves, and the rep- 
rehensible attitude of grabbing others' 
honest earnings, through force or political 
scheming and legal tricks. 

It should be remembered that only what 
we have honestly worked for and deserved 
belongs to us ; and what does not thus 
belong to us— possessions, prestige, power 
or popularity— we can never truly enjoy. 

Blessed are the ‘Unity-makers’ 

Unity is the law of life, the basis of 
science and philosophy, and the conscious 
or unconscious goal of all social, political 
and religious endeavours. Blessed are 
those whose thoughts, deeds and words 
constantly flow towards promoting such 
unity. But those who seek to undermine 
and break-up such unity, be it En the 
smaller domestic family or in the larger 
human family, in society or in nature- 
such will themselves break up eventually ; 
fitting retribution shall visit them who 
consciously and deliberately engineer dis- 
unity and division, disorder and dis-. 
integration. 

The destroyers of unity are the enemies 
of life and of society, and are to be coun- 
tered energetically— by spiritual and moral 
sanctions on the part of individuals, by 
social disapproval and sanctions on the 
part of the community, and punitive 
measures by the legally constituted author- 
ity of the state. Even in such a confronta- 
tion, a patient, enlightened and construc- 
tive approach is necessary. The tendency 
to take law into one’s own hands and deal 
out mob-justice should be totally checked. 

Equality and Reciprocity are the warp 
and woof of the social fabric, the basis of 
social equilibrium and progress. Unless 
we are sincerely prepared to treat others 
on a basis of equality and dignity, to do 
unto them as we would like them to do 
unto us, unless we are prepared to allow 
others the freedom in various contexts as 
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we would demand for ourselves, no lasting 
peace or progress is possible. 

Path to Greatness 

We should be sufficiently alive to the 
fact that great structures are built up of 
small bricks, and great destinies are forged 
out of simple thoughts and actions. We 
must not fail to bestow sufficient care, 
attention and regard on the so-called 
'small 9 things and issues in life. It re- 
quires men of character to devote them- 
selves to the proper discharge of the 'small* 
duties and man 'small* stations. We need 
truly 'big* people for that. We need more 
big men in small places ; unfortunately we 
have too many small men in big places. 

There is no doubt a tremendous need 
on our part to be creative, to think deeply 
and freely, to criticize, to protest against 
and fight injustice. We must exercise that 
right, not just to serve self-interest only, 
but to ensure the larger welfare of society 
as a whole. The exercise of our individ- 
ual freedom and the right to criticize 
and protest must be tempered by a sense 
of responsibility and restraint and a con- 
structive approach. What we do should 
contribute to a larger dimension of unity, 
and not the reverse. 

Character— the Prime Need ; Its 

Spiritual Basis 

All this demands in the persons con- 



cerned, in some measure, the qualities of 
honesty and dependability, intelligent 
understanding and a sense of proportion, 
of cheerful patience and loving regard for 
others. They should not be merely occa- 
sional, ‘fairweather’ virtues, but constant 
elements of one's character. And such a 
character must be developed through a dis- 
ciplined life, through spiritual practices, 
in the form of reflective study and reverent 
service, whole-hearted prayer and medita- 
tion. 

■ 

It is high time we all realized— specially 
our young people— that spiritual disci- 
plines definitely help us to recognize, 
realize and express the divinity in the 
human soul, and get established in our 
higher Self. It is our higher Self, the 
Atman which is the great focus and foun- 
tainhead of all virtues— of strength, wisdom 
and joy, the only unfailing and ultimate 
medium of deep communication, commun- 
ion and identification with our fellow- 
beings. May that Divine Self manifest in 
all of us more and more. And may we not 
ignore Swamiji's prophetic warning: 

'Religion and religion alone is the life 
of India, and when that goes India will 
die, in spite of politics, in spite of social 
reforms, in spite of Kubera's wealth poured 
upon the head of every one of her 
children.* 



‘For a century in new India Unity has been the target for the arrows 
of all archers. Fiery personalities throughout this century have sprung from 

her sacred earth, a veritable Ganges of people and thought From this 

magnificient procession of spiritual heroes ... I have chosen two men, who 
have won my regard because with incomparable charm and power they have 
realized this splendid symphony of the Universal Soul. They are, if one may 
say so, its Mozart and its Beethoven — Pa ter Seraphicus and Jove the Thunderer— 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda/ 



Romain Roll and : The Life of Ramakrishna , p. 7-8 




SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

(A MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY) 

Text by Alice Cook and Erik Johns : Music by John Schlenck 

[We are enclosing the text of a work specially composed and performed by members 
of the Vedanta Society of New York for the occasion of the Sixth Annual Swami Vivekananda 
Festival held by the Society on July 4th, 1967. 

The composition is written for men’s chorus, two speakers and accompanying instru- 
mental ensemble. It is divided into four sections, as the following : 

i. Youth, discipleship, days as a wandering monk 

ii. The Mission to the West 

iii. The Mission to the East 

iv. Training of disciples, and attaining Mahdsamddhi 

The musical side of the work combines Western with Indian elements. Each movement 
is set in an appropriate raga, but harmony and counterpoint are used according to the 
Western method. The accompanying instruments are violin, tanpura, tabid , gong, cymbals 
and harpsichord. 

The passages for the second speaker are quotations from Swami Vivekananda-Ed. ] 



PART ONE 



Full Chorus : 



Small Chorus : 



F uli Chorus : 



Small Chorus : 



From the realm of the Absolute he came, 

And was born into the land of saints and sages. 
Into the holy land of Krsna and Buddha and Sank 
Narendra Nath, born in the holy hour of the dawn 
Child of wonderment, eager, joyous. 

Child ever striving toward the heights. 

Filled with holy yearning. 

Yet filled with tumult, beset by doubt. 

Searching for truth with burning passion— 

Striving, yearning, doubting, searching, 

He came to the feet of Ramakrishna 

And was touched by the spark of Ramakrishna. 

He was greatly loved of Ramakrishna, 

Yet surrender to the Master did not come at once. 
Strong of will was he. 

Full of spirit and of youth. 

Proud, defiant, confident ; 

But the Master knew 
That there would grow within him 
Tenderness and divine pity 
For the sorrows and sufferings of mankind. 
Touched by the spark of Ramakrishna, 



Blessed and enlightened by his grace, 

Narendra Nath evolved until he knew beyond all doubt 
That here his future lay : 
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Full Chorus : 



First Speaker : 



Full Chorus : 



Small Chorus : 



Full Chorus : 



And gave himself completely 
To that living symbol of divine love. 

Entirely did the Master trust him. 

Guided and illumined him. 

And at last bestowed upon him 
The full blaze of his divine glory. 

Then the Master left the world. 

There was a deep void ; 

And Narendra went forth as a homeless monk, 

Wandering north and south, east and west, in his native land „ 
And he took the name of Vivekananda. 

As he walked from village to village, 

In the mountains and by the rivers. 

The seeds implanted by his Master grew. 

And his eyes were opened : 

He saw and loved the poor and the lowly. 

He beheld their simple adoration 

And perceived the depth of their sacred devotion ; 

But they were suffering, oppressed, and enslaved, 

And his heart went out to them. 

He longed to raise and save and free them 
That they might claim their peerless heritage. 

Deep in meditation and prayer 

He became aware of the great power of compassion 

That welled forth within him. 

The mission of his life was clear : 

Revive the ancient greatness of the motherland 
And give that greatness to the world. 

Then he heard the call resounding, 

The call from far-away America 
To attend a Parliament of Religions 
In India's name, with India's message. 

The sons of India entreated him to go, 

And he deeply wished to bring 
Aid to his brothers in need ; 

Yet once more struggle with doubt overwhelmed him— 

Not for two thousand years 

Had a monk gone forth from the East 

To meet the West where all was strange. 

With all his heart he prayed for guidance : 

Where did his duty lie ? 

Then Ramakrishna came in a vision and pointed to the sea. 
And Vivekananda knew that he must go. 

Blessed and confident, he left his native land 
And sailed toward the West. 
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l’uli Chorus : 



Second Speaker : 

Full Chorus : 
Second Speaker : 



Full Chorus : 
Second Speaker : 

Full Chorus : 
Second Speaker : 

Full Chorus : 



PART TWO 

Unheralded he arrived in America, 

Unknown, unheralded, alone in a strange land— 

But the spark had burst into flame as it blazed across the 
continent. 

Flame of the divine to enlighten all mankind. 

And so he came to the Parliament of Religions : 

There he stood, tall and straight and proud, 

Proud of the glorious heritage which he carried with him, 

Yet humble, serving the lowliest man because he saw God 
within him. 

He called his listeners ‘Sisters and Brothers of America’. 

And he said to them : 

‘I do not come to convert you to a new belief. I want you to 
keep your own belief, I want to teach you to live the truth, 
to reveal the light within your own soul.’ 

And he said to them : 

‘I accept all religions that were in the past, and worship 
them all ; I worship God with every one of them, 
in whatever form they worship Him. I shall go to the 
mosque of the Mohammedan ; I shall enter the Christ an's 
church and kneel before the crucifix ; I shall enter the 
Buddhist temple, where I shall take refuge in Buddha and 
in his law ; I shall go into the forest and sit down in medita- 
tion with the Hindu who is trying to see the light which 
enlightens the heart of everyone.’ 

And he said to them : 

‘All is within. The divinity which we are seeking in heaven, 
in teachers, in temples, is within us.... Faith— faith— faith 
in ourselves, faith in God— this is the secret of greatness.’ 
Silence lay upon the hall... 

And he said to them : 

‘Ye are the children of God, the sharers of immortal bliss, 
holy and perfect beings. Ye divinities on earth— sinners ? It 
is a sin to call a man so ; it is a standing libel on human 
nature. Come up, O Lions, and shake off the delusion that 
you are sheep. Ye are not matter, ye are not bodies, ye are 
souls immortal, spirits free, blest and eternal.’ 

The hall rang with applause. 

From that hour he belonged to the world— 

Acclaimed by that vast and brilliant assemblage 
As the pioneer of a new age, 

An age of new understanding, 

Of new insight. 

He had made them see 
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That all were striving. 

All were reaching for the same God. 

Small Chorus : But there were some who saw more profoundly : they saw 

A prophet, illumined and powerful. 

And they followed him 

And sat at his feet and pondered his teachings. 

For he showed a more divine, a more noble practical life. 

He did not argue, but lifted men from where they stood. 

Solo : He went among the people, blessing them, uplifting them, 

Transmitting sparks of the holy flame that he carried. 

Small Chorus : He went among the people, blessing them, uplifting them, 

Transmitting sparks of the holy flame that he carried. 

Full Chorus : And there came many others, seekers of Truth, 

Those not content with the old teachings in the modern world, 
And they questioned him : 

First Speaker : 'What of Truth ?' 

Full Chorus : And he said to them : 

Second Speaker : ‘I found Truth because I had it in my heart already. Do not 

imagine that you will find it in one creed or another creed. 
It is within you. Your creed will not give it to you ; you 
must give it to your creed/ 

Full Chorus : And they asked : 

First Speaker : ‘What of civilization ?' 

Full Chorus : And he said to them : 

Second Speaker : ‘True civilization is the manifestation of the divinity within, 

and that land is the most civilized wherein the highest ideals 
are made practical. Truth does not pay homage to any 
society ; society has to pay homage to Truth or die/ 

Full Chorus : And they questioned : 

First Speaker : ‘What of strength ?* 

F ull Chorus : And he said to them : 

Second Speaker : ‘Strength is life ; weakness is death. Strength is felicity, life 

eternal, immortal ; weakness is constant strain and misery, 
weakness is death. Whatever makes you strong is religion ; 
whatever makes you weak is irreligion/ 

Full Chorus : And, carrying with him the devotion of his American followers, 

He sailed for England 

And gathered about him there, too, disciples eager for the 
divine quest. 

And he said to them : 

Second Speaker : ‘We must all come to perfection in time, but only by giving 

up imperfection. This world is at best only a hideous cari- 
cature, a shadow of the Reality. We must go to the Reality. 
Renunciation will take us to it. Renunciation is the very 
basis of our true life ; every moment of goodness and real life 
that we enjoy, is when we do not think of ourselves. This 
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Small Chorus : 



Full Chorus : 



Full Chorus : 



Second Speaker 



Small Chorus : 



little separate self must die. Then we shall find that we are 
in the Real, and that Reality is God, and He is our own true 
nature/ 

But the work that Vivekananda had set out to do in the West 
was ending, 

And all his followers sorrowed as he told them 
He must return to his beloved homeland. 

With him he carried new ideas. 

New methods, new modes of work. 

The spirit of practical energy and the power to organize. 

And he carried the love of Western disciples for the holy land 
That had sent him forth. 

With these, and humility in his heart, 

He approached the final purpose of his life. 

PART THREE 

On India’s shores jubilant multitudes greeted him, 

And they thronged about him 
With welcoming bands, with music, 

Beating of drums and firing of cannon, 

With garlands of flowers. 

With waving of flags, flaming of torches, 

With loud cheers and great parades, 

With adulation and with prayers : 

For he was their hero. 

Their man of the hour. 

Not a general, not a prince, not a wealthy man, 

But an unknown sannyasin had become a leader of men. 

He had gone out to conquer the world 
With a noble message and an open heart ; 

He returned to find his own people reawakened. 

For he had written to them : 

: ’India must arise I What India needs is a new electric fire to 
stir up a fresh vigour in the national veins. The masses and 
the poor are to be made happy. Be content to work, and 
above all, be true to yourself. Stand firm like a rock. Be 
pure, staunch and sincere to the very backbone. Onward ! 
Upon ages of struggle character is built. Be not discouraged. 
The greatest sin is fear. Truth is indestructible, virtue is 
indestructible, purity is indestructible. Be holy, trust in the 
Lord, depend on Him always and nothing can prevail against 
you/ 

In the south and in the north. 

Wherever he went. 

He touched the hearts 
Of princes and beggars, 
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Statesmen and those oppressed. 

Of scholars and labourers. 

He saw his people take new life ; 

And Vivekananda’s own heart was gladdened. 

For he loved them all. 

And he said to them : 

Second Speaker : ‘It is rebellion against nature, struggle for self-preservation, 

that differentiates Spirit from Matter. Where there is life, 
there is struggle, there is the manifestation of the Spirit. You 
are in a hypnotized state. You have been told that you are 
weak, you are nobodies. If you have the same faith in your- 
selves as I had, if you can rouse that power in your- 
selves, you will do wonders. You must learn and realize that 
Truth, then go and tell every Indian, “Arise, awake, and 
dream no more. Rouse thyself and manifest the divinity 
within/' ' 

Small Chorus : Drawn by the brilliance of his light, 

Disciples came, and dedicated their lives. 

They were exhorted to carry light to others ; 

And by seeing God in them. 

To serve the poor, the helpless, the diseased, 

In a new spirit of reverence. 

And he said to them : 

Second Speaker : 'Remember, for the salvation of one's own soul and for the 

good and happiness of the many, the Sannyasin is born in the 
world. To sacrifice his own life for others, to alleviate the 
misery of millions rending the air with their cries, to wipe 
away the tears from the eyes of the widow, to console the 
heart of the bereaved mother, to provide the ignorant and the 
depressed masses with the ways and means for the struggle 
for existence and make them stand on their own feet, to 
preach broadcast the teachings of the Scriptures to one and 
all without distinction, for their material and spiritual wel- 
fare, to rouse the sleeping lion of Brahman in- the hearts of 
all beings by the diffusion of the light of knowledge— the 
Sannyasin is born in the world/ 

Full Chorus : And to this end 

Vivekananda conceived a plan 
To implement his vision— 

That what had been begun might endure. 

And what had been dreamed might come to be. 

From East and West, 

Householder and monk. 

Arose a band of followers 

Who shared the vision and the dream. 

And joining with him in holy labour and devotion, 
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Second Speaker : 



Full Chorus : 



Small Chorus : 



Full Chorus : 



Small Chorus : 



Solo : 



Small Chorus : 



Second Speaker : 



Full Chorus : 



They gave it form. 

And he said to them : 

‘This association will bear the name of him in whose name 
we have become Sannyasins, taking whom as your ideal you are 
leading the life of householders. . . , and whose holy name and 
the influence of whose unique life and teachings have, within 
twelve years of his passing away, spread in such an unthought- 
of way both in the East and in the West. Let this organiza- 
tion therefore be named the Ramakrishna Mission/ 

PART FOUR 

And now, he moved into the final stage of his life, the final 
work— 

The preparation of his young disciples. 

Into their eager minds and hearts 
He poured his knowledge and his power. 

He taught them austerity, and they became strong. 

He taught them devotion, and they became tender. 

And with their strength and tenderness 
He called them forth to action. 

For a great wave had only risen from the sea ; 

A great work was only beginning. 

What had begun would be carried forward 
By future generations for the blessing 
Of all mankind. 

Vivekananda saw and rejoiced. 

His work in the world was finished, 

Like the flower that blooms and withers 
To make way for the fruit. 

He told the loving disciples that soon 
He would be leaving them. 

How could they believe that their beloved teacher and friend, 
In the fulness of his power and manhood, 

Would leave them ? 

But the hero's energies were spent ; 

He knew that rest was near. 

And yet he said to them : 

‘May I be born again and again, and suffer thousands of 
miseries, so that I may worship the only God that exists, the 
only God I believe in, the sum total of all souls ; and above 
all, my God the poor, my God the wicked, my God the 
miserable of all races, of all species. ... I shall not cease to 
work ! I shall inspire men everywhere until the world shall 
know that it is one with God V 
Then the last day came. 

Vivekananda went about his calling. 
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Small Chorus : 



Full Chorus : 



Teaching his disciples. 

Entering with them into plans for the future, 
Singing songs of devotion. 

The great light of his presence 



Was never more luminous. 

In the evening he went into his room 
And sat alone in meditation ; 

A great peace filled him. 

The moment had come . . . 

The free soul cast off his body like a worn-out garment 
And returned to the realm to which he belonged. 

From the Absolute he had come ; 

To the Absolute he returned. 



Sri Ramakrishna’s Vision about Swami Vivekananda 

'One day I found that my mind was soaring high in Samadhi along a 
luminous path. It soon transcended the stellar universe and entered the 
subtler region of ideas. As it ascended higher and higher, I found on both 
sides of the way ideal forms of gods and goddesses. The mind then reached 
the outer limits of that region, where a luminous barrier separated the sphere 
of relative existence from that of the Absolute. Crossing that barrier, the 
mind entered the transcendental realm, where no corporal being was visible. 
Even the gods dared not peep into that sublime realm, and were content to 
keep their seats far below. But the next moment I saw seven venerable sages 
seated there in Samadhk It occurred to me that these sages must have sur- 
passed not only men but even the gods in knowledge and holiness, in renuncia- 
tion and love. Lost in admiration, I was reflecting on their greatness, when I saw 
a portion of that undifferentiated luminous region condense into the form of a 
divine child. The child came to one of the sages, tenderly clasped his neck 
with his lovely arms, and addressing him in a sweet voice, tried to drag his 
mind down from the state of Samadhi. That magic touch roused the sage 
from his superconscious state, and he fixed his half-open eyes upon the 
wonderful child. His beaming countenance showed that the child must have 
been the treasure of his heart. In great joy the strange child spoke to him, 
“I am going down. You, too, must go with me.” The sage remained mute, 
but his tender look expressed his assent. As he kept gazing on the child, 
he was again immersed in Samadhi. I was surprised to find that a fragment 
of his body and mind was descending on earth in the form of a bright light. 
No sooner had I seen Narendra than I recognised him to be that sage.* 

Life of Sri Ramakrishna , p. 336-37* 




SAMKHYA CONCEPTION OP LIBERATION 

Dr. Anima Sen Gupta 



Our life on earth constantly swings like 
a pendulum between pleasures and pains, 
happiness and misery. Even if it is pos- 
sible for a man to shun all other pains and 
pleasures, it is impossible for him to resist 
decay and death. Of course, all men 
earnestly strive to remove every kind of 
misery and pain, but so long as we remain 
on the empirical level only, we cannot 
enjoy unmixed and pure pleasure or hap- 
piness. This is the most important truth 
regarding our life on earth. So, if a man 
is to rise above the level of sorrowful 
existence, he must, first of all, realize that 
all wordly pleasures lead to sorrow and 
that no worldly means can remove for- 
ever the sufferings of this empirical life. 
The Samkhya system has started with an 
analysis of three kinds of misery that gener- 
ally destroy the pleasures of life. These 
are the adhyatmika pain, adhidaivika pain 
and adhibhautika pain. The first kind is 
caused by the disorders of the mind-body 
system. It includes fever, anger, greed, 
fear etc. The second is produced by ex- 
ternal agents like other men, beasts, 
natural force etc. The third kind is pro- 
duced by supernatural causes e.g. the pains 
inflicted by ghosts and demons etc. 

All these evils of life cannot be removed 
either by science or by religious practices 
and other known means. The perform- 
ance of sacrifices according to Vedic rites, 
may remove pain for a short period but 
as these actions involve the sacrifices of 
animals, they must ultimately produce 
pain and no pleasures. But this sort of 
relief, too, is very short-lived, as there will 
be recurrence of such mental and physical 
ailments. The knowledge of science and 
performance of religious sacrifices, cannot, 
therefore, lead to the final annihilation of 



sufferings and pains, though these ordinary 
means have a limited value in making life 
at least tolerably happy on this earth. 
Hence, the question arises, ‘How are we 
to attain absolute freedom from all pain 
and suffering ?’ The Samkhya says that all 
our misery is due to ignorance. Buddhi 
and Purusa are distinct and different, but 
through ignorance a seeming unity 
between the two is wrongly established 
(i ekamevadarianam ) as a result of which 
sorrows and sufferings, pain and misery, 
which really belong to buddhi , seem to 
follow Purusa from birth to birth. It is 
necessary, therefore, that through tattva - 
bhyasa 3 we should form in buddhi , the true 
conception of the nature of Purusa and 
then with the help of this saving knowl- 
edge, we shall be able to attain liberation 
from the sorrows and sufferings of this 
world. 

' Change is in Prakrti alone and it is the 
body that grows old and dies. The spirit 
is ever free but through misconception, 
bondage and liberation are attributed to 
the self. When the self is conceived of as 
bound and fettered, it experiences all the 
sorrows and joys that really happen to its 
case, i.e. the body. When discriminative 
knowledge is attained through tattva - 
bhydsa, Nature ceases to evolve in regard 
to the aspirant, the seeming unity is de- 
stroyed and self attains release, which is 
the final goal of Nature’s evolution. It is 
through a long course of spiritual training 
that the intellect becomes free from the 
soiling influences of rajas and tamas , it 
becomes almost similar to the Purusa in 
purity and transparence. [ Rajas and Tamas 
cannot, however, be totally eliminated but 
their presence will be harmless for all 
practical purposes. ] In that purified con- 
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dition of the buddhi, is reflected the true 

nature of the spiritual principle and so the 

buddhi feels itself to be different from and 

* 

unrelated to the pure and transcendental 
soul as a result of which ignorance of the 
jiva is totally destroyed. Under such cir- 
cumstances, Nature turns its back on the 
liberated Purusa and ceases its activity of 
binding such a self to this life of sathsara . 
It should, however, be remembered that 
with the attainment of release by a single 
Purusa, Prakrti does not cease to function. 
There are other Purusas, who are still 
to be liberated and Nature goes on work- 
ing in her own way for the release of those 
bound souls. The released Purusa too 
perceives Prakrti, but is no longer deluded 
by her powers of creation. In that state 
of release, both the principles exist : what 
has been brought to an end is the delusion 
under which Purusa thought that the 
evolutes of Nature were its own creation 
and, therefore, identical with itself. 

Now, the question arises, how is this 
beginningless delusion to be removed? Or 
how is tattvabhyasa, resulting in liberation, 
to be done ? The tattvabhyasa prescribed 
for liberation embraces yogaprakriya, 
which has been fully discussed in the Yoga- 
Sutra of Patanjali. 

In the initial stage, the study of the 
Samkhya philosophy will provide the as- 
pirant with paroksa-jhana (mediate knowl- 
edge) of the distinction between Purusa 
and Prakrti. The aspirant will receive 
instructions on the Samkhya texts from the 
preceptor. This is the stage of Sravana. 
Next stage is the stage of manana. This is 
the stage of rational reflection. The as- 
pirant will reflect on the truths learnt 
from the Sdrhkhya-Sutra rationally ; he 
will drive out all possible objections that 
can be raised against the Samkhya by 
reasoning and arguments (yukti and tarka) 
with the result that the truths (gained 
from the Samkhya philosophy) will become 



firmly rooted in his mind. This is the 
stage when the aspirant develops a firm 
faith and respect ( sraddha ) for Atma- 
saksatkara . This haddhd automatically 

results in virya or eagerness and mental 
capacity to undertake the difficult task of 
self-realization. The virya, in its turn in- 
creases dhyanasakti or the power of medi- 
tation. The aspirant, then, becomes fit 
for attaining the stage of samadhi, which 
is the stage of pure knowledge and self- 
realization. 

Hence, after the stage of manana, the as- 
pirant enters into the stage of nididhyasana 
or the stage of actual yogic practice, which, 
in due course, results in immediate knowl- 
edge of Atmasvarupa. 



The eight limbs of the yogic process are 
to be followed strictly and in order; of 
course, yama and niyama are to be practised 
(in a sense) even in the initial stage to 
become the adhikdri for tattvajhdna. This 
is because a man, with a pure intellect 
alone, is capable of grasping the true sig- 
nificance of the scriptural truth. Before 
coming to the preceptor, the aspirant 
should have a broad general training in 
ethical discipline— a training which is ab- 
solutely necessary to develop human 
character ; otherwise there cannot be much 
hope of success in the stages of spiritual 
life. But when the aspirant follows the 
path of Astdnga-Yoga, the ethical discipline 
prescribed for yogic sadhana and de- 
votional practices is to be performed 
rigidly and with concentrated attention. 

When the aspirant will rise upto the 
mental level of one pointed attention and 
will be able to remain there steadily for 
a long period of time, he will become the 
fit person to attain samadhi with the help 
of attention and contemplation (dhydna, 
dharana). The samadhi that takes place 
in the ekagrabhumi of the citta is called 
samprajndta-samadhi which, again, involves 
four stages. These four stages are known 
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as' four forms of concrete communion 
(5a rnpraj ha ta-sa madh i ) . 

In the first stage, there is the perception 
of gross substances and also of the distinc- 
tion between consciousness and the gross 
substances of the world. Consciousness, 
no doubt, will be still visaya of the cittavrtti 
(since caitanya will be reflected in the 
vrtti of the gross object) : even then, con- 
sciousness will be perceived as something 
different from the gross substance. When 
an individual remains in the avivekl 
stage, he can perceive neither the 

pure consciousness, nor the gross 

object in its pure form. He then, 
perceives both consciousness and gross 
matter in a mixed form. So long as the 
citta does not become steady, consciousness 
in its pure form cannot be perceived. 
Such perception, therefore, occurs only in 
the stage of Yoga. By repeated perform- 
ance of the trad of attention, contempla- 
tion and meditation, this spiritual prog- 
ress will become steady and firmly rooted 
in the personality of the aspirant and he 
will be able to perceive the difference 
that exists between consciousness and the 
gross matter. This stage is known as 
savitarka stage in the Yoga philosophy. 

The next stage of spiritual progress is 
the stage of savicara when by practising the 
triad of attention, concentration and 
meditation, the aspirant will be able to 
perceive the difference of consciousness 
from all subtle things of the world. Here, 
we should remember that if anybody 
follows the path of Yoga without possess- 
ing tattvajhana, (i.e. the paroksa-jhdna of 
the difference between jada & caitanya is 
not properly attained by the aspirant) 
he will not be able to have a perception 
either of the mahabhutas or of the tan - 
mdtras , indriyas etc. in their pure form. 
Consciousness, too, will be perceived by him 
not in its pure form but in a state of indis- 
tinguishable union (avivikta state) with 
10 
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the subtle parts of Prakrti. This is per- 
haps what happens to videhalayi and 
Prakrtilayi yogins, who still suffer from 
aviveka. Such a samddhi, which has ig- 
norance at its root, is known as bhava- 
pratyaya. But the aspirant, who has got 
his vivekajhdna firmly rooted in him, by 
sravana, manana etc. and has also been 
able to perceive the distinction between 
caitanya and the gross matter of the world 
is, now, in a position to perceive the 
suddha-svarupa of the subtle substances of 
the world and also of the true form of 
consciousness. Although he will be able 
to perceive indriyas in this stage, still his 
egosense or ahamvrtti will not be anni- 
hilated. Ahamvrtti, which lies at the very 
root of our practical life and without 
which dealings in the practical sphere 
cannot be carried on, is very firmly rooted 
in 11s. Removal of egosense, therefore, 
needs strenuous spiritual sddhand . This 
ahamvrtti nirodha becomes the special 
sddhand of the third and the fourth 
stages of samprajhdta-samddhi, which are 
known as ananda-samadhi and asmita - 
samddhi. 

■ In the stage of ananda-samadhi , the ob- 
ject of meditation is purely sattvika aharh - 
kdra. Due to the application of dhyana, 
. ^ 1 samddhi to sattvika aharh - 

kdra , raja and tania parts become practi- 
cally ineffective ; only the pure sattvdrhsa 
of aharhkdra remains operative. Sattva is 
of the nature of happiness or bliss. Hence, 
in the stage of dnanda (due to increasing 
activity of the sattva gnna) the aspirant 
experiences a pleasurable feeling all the 
tme. This happiness is pure happiness 
(unmixed with the effects of rajas and 
tamas, which have become inoperative) . 
Many aspirants become interested in the 
enjoyment of th's unmixed happiness and 
prefer to remain in this stage. They 
do not make any more efforts to reach the 
highest stage of liberation. The happiness 
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enjoyed in the ananda stage is inferior to 
the bliss, which forms the essence of con- 
sciousness. Since self-realization is re- 
garded as the highest and the best, self must 
be admitted as the object of love and adora- 
tion. That which is very dear to us, is 
surely of the nature of ananda. Yat para - 
mdnandarupo na bhavati sa niratisaya 
premavisayo na bhavati. ( Pahcadasi ) 

Hence, to attain self-realization, one has to 

% 

go beyond the third stage of the sampra - 
jhdta-samadhi. He has to make concen- 
trated efforts to rise up to the asmita stage, 
which is the final stage of the concrete 
union or sampra jhata-samadhi. By the 
time the asmita stage is reached, the ego- 
sense that individualizes a jtva, comes to 
an end ; its cause however (in the form 



of mahattattva permeated with conscious- 
ness) does not cease to exist. By applying 
the triad of attention, concentration 
and meditation, the aspirant is capable 
of having a perceptual knowledge 
of the pure mahattattva and also of its 
distinction from consciousness, which is 
the svarupa of the aspirant. This is a stage 
which cannot be properly described in 
words. In this stage also, there will be 
some vrtti of the form of jada along with 
the caitanyavrtti but there will be no aware- 
ness of what this jada visaya is. Just as in 
the cases of some of our dreams, we can 
simply remember that we have dreamt of 
something but what this something is, is 
beyond our recollection, in the same 
manner, in this stage also , there is only 
the manifestation of the vrtti ; the object 
of the vrtti is not known. It is because the 
object or the grahya is not manifested that 
there is no differentiation between grahita , 
grahana and grahya even though the intel- 
lierized intellect in the form of erahita 



and vrtti in the form of grahana are mani- 
fested. Although vrtti is manifested, still 
we cannot describe it, because its object 
is not manifested. It appears as nirvisayaka - 



vrtti. It is because such vrtti is beyond 
the comprehension of human beings that 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Ramanuja have 
not admitted the existence of nirvisayaka - 
jhdna . 

A sa mp raj ha ta-Sa mddh i. 

Sampra jhdta-samadhi is not the final 
stage of the svarupavasthdna of the Purusa, 
because in this stage there is still the mani- 
festation of consciousness through vrtti . 
Manifestation of consciousness without 
vrtti is what is described as svarupasthiti 
of the Purusa in the Yoga-Sutra : { Tadd 
drastuh svarupe avasthanam *. 

Hence, the aspirant has to reach another 
stage of Yoga, which is known as asampra - 
jhata stage or the stage in which Purusa 
is manifested without vrttis. Such a mani- 
festation of Purusa is possible only when 
all vrttis are stopped. 

In the stage of sampra jhdta-samadhi, 
vrtti annihilation starts and progresses 
step by step and finally it is completed in 
the asampra jhata stage of samddhi. It is 
because all vrttis are stopped in the asam - 
pr a jhata stage that this stage is known as 
the stage of vrtti nirodha. Now, such a 
stage, in which all vrttis are stopped and 
consciousness is manifested without vrttis, 

— • 9 

lasts (in the initial stage) for a short dura- 
tion. With the disappearance of all vrttis, 
consciousness is manifested in its pure 
form; vivekajhana is fully attained and 
snare of Prakrti is totally removed. This 
is the stage of jivanmukti . The jivanmukta 
has risen upto the stage of svarupavasthdna 
but this stage has not become firmly rooted 
as yet. Hence, the jivanmukta will have to 
make efforts to attain this svarupasthiti 
permanently. Vrtti should not rise (even 
for a moment) either spontaneously, or 
by efforts. This is the first stage of 
asampra jhdta-samadhi or the stage of 
jivanmukti according to Sdrhkhya-Yoga. 
How long this stage will continue will 
depend upon prarabdha-karma. 
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When the asamprajhdta state or the 
nirvrttika state will become steady and 
fixed, vrttis will be stopped for ever. There 
will, no more, be any grahana and con- 
sequently the feeling of grahita-grahana, 
too, will come to an end. Citta or buddhi 

w 

in this stage, will stop functioning forever 
and so it will start contracting, which will 
ultimately result in the merging of the 
citta in its causal substance (i.e. the 
gunas) . So long as buddhi persists in its 



buddhi form (although it may be contract- 
ed to a considerable extent) the jivan - 
mukta will continue to live in this world : 
because there will, still be, the vital func- 
tion due to the existence of the citta. As 
soon as citta gets merged in the gunas, 
the vital function too stops automatically 
and the yogin is separated forever from 
the body. This is the stage of videha - 
mukti according to Satiikhya-Y oga. 



HISTORY, SCIENCE AND MYTH* 

Germain Bazin 



Always tributary of the rules of rhetoric, 
handling those dialectical tools, the gender, 
the species, the difference, the essential and 
the accidental, western thought proceeds 
by the deductive method, and from dis- 
tinction to difference, division to resolu- 
tion, thesis to antithesis and from subject 
to object, it rejoins unity only by that 
action of synthesis which is operative by 
virtue of a mutilation of plurality, obtained 
by some kind of discipline, striking out 
from each term of reasoning everything 
which is not analogical to that which pre- 
cedes or which follows. It is a reduction 
to the unit, similar to the mathematical 
operation of reducing to fractions, since it 
is the fractions of reality which remain in 
the final result, which presupposes more- 
over a willingness to put an end to the 
very practice of thinking. Pascal was the 
great master in this field, all of whose 
philosophy, which has never ceased to pro- 



* Text of the Preface as forwarded to the re- 
cently published book, Mythes et Religions de V 
Inde (Myths and Religions of India) . G, P. 
Maisonneuve et Larose, Paris, 



voke commentary, is contained in a few of 
his ‘Thoughts’. 

The way of thinking in India is not to 
reduce to the unit. It takes the one in its 
essential reabty, that is to say in its totality, 
which is not a sum but rather a multiplica- 
tion without end. In its proliferant action, 
•* • • • 

it proceeds by detour, but also by return, 
reinvesting constantly that which it has 

just separated, reintegrating into the total- 

€ 

ity that of which it has just defined the 
identity. Indian philosophy does not 
reach unity by way of distinctions, but in 
the very contradiction which is the thread 
of things, in that perpetual convergence 
towards being, in this agreement at the 
limit of the unlimited. 

» ■ 4 

To the western mind, the purposes of 
thought are history and science. History 
adapts itself to this exercise of the intelli- 
gence which takes place in time and 
which believes itself to escape from time, 
by reflecting in the present past acts, im- 
agining itself as reaching immortality by 
the recital of mortal things. As regards 
science, ‘it considers nature as something 
to be conquered and domesticated, which 
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perpetuates the duality between man and 
nature’. (Swami Nityabodhananda : Myths 
and Religions of India, p. 138) Arising 
from the wish to grasp the world, it sepa- 
rates us from it by the very act by which 
it professes to unite us with it. The scholars 
of the nineteenth century believed they 
saw the time approaching when science 
would succeed in penetrating the secret of 
things ; those of the twentieth century, 
more advanced, knew that they could never 
unveil the heart of the mystery, while the 
philosophers, from Kierkegaard to Jean- 
Paul Sartre, in an over-refined analysis of 
the act of knowledge, saw the very sub- 
stance of being dissolve. 

Indian thought tends towards myth and 
religion. This book [Myths and Religions 
of India ] invites us to explore the mean- 
ing of the myth which— after the scepticisms 
of the nineteenth century, which saw in it 
only fables— the most serious minds of the 
present day, armed with the discoveries 
of psychoanalysis, are beginning to admit 
that the myth has a profound reality, 
greater than that of history which is the 
captive of the chain of time. It is by de- 
stroying time that the myth protects man 
from his own destruction, tearing him 
from the ephemeris of history. For, ‘the 
arrival of the gods in history is a moment 
of eternity, always present in time. This 
moment constitutes the duration, as the 
moving point constitutes the line. In 
philosophy, the Being has temporal as- 
pects ; the Being is the origin of time ; 
time is the horizon of the Being. That, 
which philosophy designates as temporal- 
ity, corresponds to this moving point of 
love or grace which one finds in mythology, 
this intemporal love which agrees to be- 
come temporal to make man conscious of 
his own eternity, his intemporality/ 
(ibid., p. 86) 

History is the recital of all that has 
separated man. Toynbee, attempting to 



find some unity in the complexity of past 
ages, enumerated not less than twenty-two 
typical civilizations. Mythology includes 
everything that makes man alike to him- 
self. Establishing the morphology of the 
sacred, Mircea Eliade has been able, from 
mythological legends of the most distant 
civilizations in time and space, also on the 
evolutionary level, to regroup the great 
mythical currents of humanity. 

The myth is the threshold through which 
man passes from the visible to the in- 
visible, from this world of appearances, 
where everything is changing, to the 
hidden world of mother forms. This 
mystical threshold is that of ‘Grace’, that 
word of infinite resonance, infinitely more 
significant than the term religion, with 
which western man designates all in man 
which tends to transcend him. It is a 
strange destiny which decrees that the 
more man attempts to circumscribe him- 
self, the more he tries to flee from himself, 
and while escaping this limitation, to 
which he holds so dearly, he suddenly 
enters into intuitive communication with 
the self and by the Self with that which, 
ceasing to be ‘the exterior world’, is ex- 
perienced within as Reality. It is by cut- 
ting off all outer activity that the Indian 
sage finds in the regained Self the sense of 
universal life, that he drinks finally from 
the spring of life which runs in every being 
but which, before its murmurings can be 
heard, demands silence . . . and love. Love, 
which reunites that which science separates 
and which in its most common human 
form, eroticism, the ephemeral abolishing 
duality, and which at its supreme degree 
is that divine will from which the world 
emanates in a continuing act, exalts multi- 
plicity as the inexhaustible wealth of unity. 

Are these two directions irreducible ? 
Can they not converge into some royal 
way, where rational and irrational, history 
and myth, science and mysticism, philos- 
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ophy and religion could not only be rec- 
onciled, but regain the harmony flowing 
from the very conflict, in that ingenuous- 
ness for which, as the myths of the golden 
age, of the garden of Eden and of Paradise 
clearly show, mankind has always experi- 
enced a nostalgia ? In this way, could not 
the anguish and distortion from which the 

modern world suffers find that miraculous 

♦ 

cure for which the psychotherapists are 
constantly searching, rather as the al- 
chemists of the past sought the Philos- 
opher’s stone ? This book answers this 
purpose. The Myths and Religions of 
India show us the philosophical and mysti- 
cal wealth of a mind which has gone to 
the source of the Vedanta, but which is 
also steeped in the philosophical disciplines 
whose tradition from the Eleates to Des- 
cartes, Kant and H6gel, through the Carol- 
ing ; an and Roman schools and the scholas- 
tics, has never failed. The two systems of 
investigation, that of the spirit in search 



of the Self and that of the world, inter- 
weave here like the winding of a mandala 
which, little by little, within its limits, 
encloses the infinite. 

This work has not been inspired by a 
desire for knowledge— which would be 
judged by a Swami as a trick of Maya— 
but by faith, that faith for which, in 
accordance with the ideals of the Order of 
Ramakrishna, all religions have the same 
origin, ‘as the different colours of the rain- 
bow all come from white’. Is this not the 
spiritual mission of India, to ‘follow 
throughout the centuries the destiny 
accorded to it, to embrace and reunite in 
the same love all the various convictions 
and to allow them to accomplish their 
purpose’? (ibid., p. 180) 

Is not India, more than any other civili- 
sation of the modern world, ready to listen 
to the appeal for ecumenism which rings 
from Bombay to Fatima ? 



NOTEvS AND COMMENTS 



IN THIS NUMBER 

The conversation, as recorded in ‘Some 
Vital Questions Answered’, is inspiring for 
every aspirant of spiritual life. We are 
thankful to Mrs. Courtenaya Olden of New 
York, U.S.A. for the text which she has 
made available to us for publication. 

* •. 

Swami Pavitrananda is the Head of the 
Vedanta Society of New York, U.S.A. The 
text of the article entitled ‘Faith in Your- 
self and Faith in God’ has been adapted 
from a lecture which the Swami delivered 
at the Vedanta Society of New York on 
May 22, 1966. 

Moses is one of the great Lawgivers 
of the humanity. But he was more 



than that. He was a man of God, 
a great Prophet from whose life and 
teachings there arose a great religion that 
once saved the men of Israel by leading 
them to the path of God. The article en- 
titled ‘Moses, Man of God’ as written by 
Rabbi Asher Block of New York, U.S.A., 
gives us a glimpse into the life and the 
teachings of that God-man of old. We are 
thankful to Rabbi Block for this valuable 
article which he has so kindly contributed 
to the columns of this special issue of 
Prabuddha Bharata. 

Hindu mythology describes great psycho- 
logical and philosophical truths in the 
garb of a new language. In the article on 
f Siva : Interval between Enjoyment and 
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its Negation’, Swami Nityabodhananda, 
Head of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, 
Geneva, Switzerland deciphers the language 
of some of those myths that centre round 
the great god Siva, who, according to the 
Hindus, is the symbol of renunciation and 
bliss. 

Swami Vidyatmananda who was formerly 
one of the Editors of the Vedanta and the 
West , a Journal of the Vedanta Society of 
Southern California, Hollywood, is now at 
the Centre Vedantique Ramakrichna at 
Gretz near Paris in France. The Swami 
was transferred to the Gretz centre two 
years ago from the Vedanta Society of 
Hollywood where he remained for about 
sixteen years. His present article on 
‘Swami Vivekananda in Brittany and Nor- 
mandy’ is a valuable research study which 
necessitated extensive searchings, inter- 
views, photographing and enquiries at 
different places; The article, though not a 
solid historical report, gives one much in- 
formation about Swami Vivekananda’s 
historic visit to those places of France. 
Our readers may refer to the present 

s 

author’s other article entitled ‘Swami 
Vivekananda in France’ published in our 
March 1967 issue ; for, the present article 
is, in many ways, a continuation of the 
previous one. The author wishes to ex- 
press his appreciation to the following for 
their help towards the finalization of this 
present article : Mrs. Frances H. Leggett ; 
M. Jean Bruno, Conservateur au Depart- 
ment des Imprimis, BibIioth£que Na- 
tional, Paris ; M. Pierre Delestre ; and 
Directors of the Shanti Foundation. 

Sanat Kumar Raichoudhury, M.A., 
D.Phil. is a Lecturer in the Department of 
Philosophy, University of Burdwan, West 
Bengal. Dr. Raichoudhury presents here 
a brief life-sketch of Sister Nivedita and 



quite appropriately captions the same as 
‘Sister Nivedita : The Rebel Child of a 

Great Master’. 

Swami Sastrananda who was previously 
one of the Assistant Ministers at the 
Vedanta Society of Southern California, 
Hollywood, U.S.A. is now an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute 
of Culture, Gol Park, Calcutta. In his 
article entitled ‘A Guiding Light for 
Troubled Times’, he thoughtfully envisions 
the birth of a new order of awakening that 
is bursting forth upon Indian life through 
diverse forms of changes and recalls once 
again the prophetic words of Swami 
Vivekananda in that connexion. 

The text of the composition ‘Swami 
Vivekananda (A Musical Biography) 
reached us through the kind courtesy of 
Swami Pavitrananda, Head of the Vedanta 
Society of New York, U.S.A. The authors 
of the composition, the music director and 
the enthusiastic members of the Vedanta 
Society who joined the performance— all 
deserve our greetings and thanks. 

(Miss) Anima Sen Gupta, M.A., Ph.JJ. 
is the Reader in Philosophy, Patna Uni- 
versity. Her present article on ‘Samkhya 
Conception of Liberation’ forms part of 
her forthcoming book entitled ‘On Classical 
Samkhya : A Critical Study*. 

Germain Bazin is the Chief Curator 
of the Louvre Museum, Paris, France. 
His short review on ‘History, Science and 
Myth' forms the text of the Preface which 
he has forwarded to the book, Mythes et 
Religions de L’Inde ( Myths and Religions 
of India) : by Swami Nityabodhananda, 
Head of the Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, 
Geneva, Switzerland. The review is an 
excellent comparative study on the 
thoughts of the East and the West. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF GOD IN THE UNI- 
VERSE. By H. S. Spencer, (With a Fore- 
word by Morarji Desai) . H. P. Vaswani, 1 
Rajkamal, 795/3 Padamjee Park, Poona-2. 1967 
Distributors: Chetana Ltd., Bombay-1. Pages 184. 
Price Rs. 20, 

The present work is by far the best of Mr. H. 
S. Spencer’s works. It is a valuable text offering a 
comparative study of religions, and presenting the 
basic principles of spiritual philosophy. The first 
section shows that the doctrines of reincarnation 
and Karma are central to Zarathustrian teach- 
ings and to Christianity and Islam. Yasna 29 
shows that Zarathustra lived before on earth as 
a human being. This is reinforced by yasnas 30, 
32, and 45. The law of Karma appears in yasnas 
43, 44 and 45. The two ideas together appear in 
yasnas 49 and 51. The Jewish book Zohar speaks 
of successive births of the same soul. Rabbi 
Manassa accepts it. The book of Revelations up- 
holds it at 3.12. Jesus was said to have had prior 
incarnations in St . John (5), St. Matthew (16) , St. 
Mark (8) , and St. Luke (9) . The best valuable 
passages are in St. Matthew , 17.12-13, and St. John , 
3.1-13. Incidentally Mr. Spencer draws our atten- 
tion to the expurgations carried out by the early 
fathers of the church. John the Baptist too spoke 
of the previous incarnation of Jesus (Sf. John, 
1.15, 27, 30) . Jesus too speaks of his earlier births 
(John, 8.56-58) . The Koran accepts the law of 
Karma (Sura, 74.41, 52.16, 99.7-8) . Sura 75 speaks 
of resurrection ; but it is on the very day the in- 
dividual dies (75.30). Suras 80.16-22, 81.16-17, 
20.57, and 29.19 speak clearly of rebirth. 

The second section is devoted to ‘The mysteries 
of God in the universe*. Here the emphasis is 
rightly placed on the fundamental unity and one- 
ness of all revealed religions. This leads the author 
to offer a stimulating account of the spiritual 
philosophy. In the Appendices to this section we 
are given the methods whereby we can find out 
the truth regarding the doctrine of reincarnation. 
These methods are hypnosis, mediumism, and Yoga. 

The third section deals with the first four avataras 
of Visnu, the causes of the precession of equinoxes, 
and the common fundamentals of all revealed 

monotheistic religions. Of these, the first is the 
best satisfactory essay. 

The present work also provides a resume of the 
major Aryan spiritual cycles, elaborately treated 
in The Aryan Ecliptic Cycle. Here Ahura Mazda 
is identified with Mahadeva (Siva) . Gita, (10.25) 
makes the identification of Lord Krsna with Bhrgu ; 



and Mr. Spencer identifies Bhrgu with Zarathus- 
tra. But the same chapter of the Gita also identi- 
fies Lord Krsna with Devar$i Narada (10.26) , 
Kapila, Sankara (10.23) , USanas, and Samaveda. 
One would expect the author to consider these 
equations too. 

Dr. P. S. Sastri 

ENGLISH-SANSKRIT 

THE WISDOM OF UNITY (MANILA PANCA- 
KAM) OF SRI SAN KARACAR YA. Text in Deva- 

NAGRI AND ROMAN. EDITED WITH ENGLISH TRANSLA- 
TION AND COMMENTARY RY Dr. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN. 

Ganesh k Co., Private Ltd., Madras-17. 1967. 
Pages 48. Price Rs. 3. 

The shorter works of Sri Safikaracarya are pro- 
found mines of wisdom bom of supreme spiritual 
experiences. They acquaint the reader with the 
fundamental truths of Advaita in such a way as to 
capture his attention for ever. One such is Manisa 
Pahcakam, five stanzas expressing spiritual wisdom. 
Dr. Mahadevan here offers this valuable text with 
a valuable commentary. 

As the legend lias it, Siva appears as a candala 
before the Acarya; and when asked to leave the 
path, he asks whether it is one body to be separated 
from another, or it is one soul from another. There- 
upon the Acarya speaks out these five verses. The 
first four verses are respectively explanations of the 
mahdvdkyas—Prajhanam Brahma *, ‘Aharh Brahmd' 
smi’, ‘ Tat-tvam-asi *, and ‘Ayam Atina Barhma*. The 
last is the song of the jivanmukta in the manner of 
the closing passages of the Taittiriya Upanisad. 
The Acarya was bom into the Taittiriya Sakha. 

Dr. Mahadevan’s commentary is illuminating and 
stimulating. His analysis of the nature of con- 
sciousness leads him to an examination of the 
concept in Mimamsa and Vedanta. The commen- 
tator analyses the erroneous apprehension under 
the second stanza. One is disappointed by the 
absence of the analysis of the words ‘avidyayd tri‘ 
gunaya\ Avidyd has the constitutions of the tri- 
gunas. Karma and allied concepts are explained 
lucidly under the third. The fourth offers an ex- 
position of the nature of the T, and the fifth 
provides an elucidation of the concept of moksa. 

In the ‘Obeisance to Sri Sankara’ there is a mis- 
print— an da for dnanda . 

The present booklet is a welcome addition. It 
is a must for every student of philosophy. Dr. 
Mahadevan is to be congratulated for the wealth 
of wisdom he could justifiably read into the text. 

Dr, P. S. Sastri 
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LOK PRASASAN. By Dr. Amaleswar Avasthi 
and Dr. Sriram Maheshwari. Lakshminarayan 
Agarwal, Agra 3. Pages 688. Price Rs. 15. 

This is a voluminous work on Public Adminis- 
tration, covering the subject in all its aspects— 
theory and practice— and presenting the latest 
thinking in the field e.g. Appleby Report, Gorwala 



Report etc. The authors have done well in giving 
copious footnotes reproducing in English the 
authoritative pronouncements of thinkers and 
statesmen on certain fundamentals of the science. 
Their glossary at the end giving the terms in 
English and their Hindi renderings is highly 
useful. 

It is an exhaustive and useful manual. 

M. P. Pandit 



NEWS AND REPORTS 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION modation for deserving students and guests with 

CEYLON BRANCH facilities of religious and cultural training and 

Report for April 1964 to March 1966 conducted classes on cultural and religious sub- 

, . , .... . . jects. The construction of the Swami Vivekananda 

This branch of the Ramaknshna Mission with 

. ./-t. , , . . Centenary Memorial Hall was undertaken during 

its main centre at Colombo and sub-centre at ^ eri d 6 

Batticaloa continued to function as usual during ” 

the period under review and its activities were as The Kataragama Madam of the Mission continued 
follows : to render service to the visiting pilgrims. On an 

The Colombo Centre : Regular worships at the average the number of pilgrims who sought a 

shrine, religious classes, special lectures by eminent restful stay in the Madam was more than 300 on 
persons on various cultural and religious subjects wec ^ da Y s and nearly 700 on week-end days, 

and discourses and special instructions by the During the annual festival, held in July-August, 

Swamis to the devotees on religious subjects were *2,000 pilgrims visited the holy shrine at Kataragama 

the main items of the activities of the Centre and the Y were served with free meals every day 

during the period. for H days. Buttermilk and lime-juice were 

The Poyaday religious classes for children had supplied to 20,000 pilgrims daily. Religious dis- 
on rolls a strength of 550 and these were con- courses and bhajans were regularly arranged at 
ducted under the supervision of 18 honorary the Madam during the festival days and on other 
teachers. Anniversary celebrations (12th and I3th) occasions. 

of the Poyaday School were observed with £clat Batticaloa Ashrama i Weekly religious classes, 
and solemnity. Such classes were also conducted worships and bhajans were conducted for the in- 
on Poyadays at the Training School for the mates of the Mantivu Leper asylum and the local 
Juvenile Delinquents at Wattupitiwela, at a dis- jail. Religious classes for the Poya School children 
tance of 30 miles from Colombo. and Friday bhajan meetings at the Vipulananda 

The birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, The Holy Memorial Hall were also conducted regularly. In 
Mother Sri Sarada Devi and Swami Vivekananda addition to all these, the branch maintained three 
as well as important functions such as Sivaratri, Homes— one for the boys at Kalladi Uppodai and 
Christmas Eve, Wesak day and Navoratrl were also two for girls at Anaipanthy and Karativu. The 
celebrated duly. total strength was 125 of which 60 were girls. 

In the Library, there were 2,430 books and the These Homes provided all privileges to the poor 
Reading Room received 25 monthly and weekly orphans and the destitute children to enable them 
magazines and 2 bi-weekly and a daily newspapers, to get an all round education up to the Higher 
The publications of the Mission were sold to the School Certificate and University Entrance Examina- 
people through its Book Sales Department. The tion. Important religious festivals and celebra- 
International Cultural Centre provided accom- tions were also observed duly. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S BIRTHDAY 

The one hundred and thirty-third birthday of Sri Ramakrishna falls on Friday, the 1st 
March, 1968. 




Kali the Mother 

Composed by Swami Vivekananda in Kashmir (1898) 

Artist ; Ramananda Banerjee 


















III. Mme Rose Leemur 



. A Day of Pardon’, Perros-Guirec, about 1900. The 
procession is leaving from the Church of St. Jacques. 



Courtesy : Centre Vedantique Ramakrichna , Gretz , France. 
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I. Montparnasse Station, Paris, in 1900 
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II. The main house. Villa St. Guirec, Perros-Guirec. 



Courtesy : Centre Vedantique Ramakrichna. Cretz , France 
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VI. Pilgrims circumambulating Mont-Saint-Michel, at the turn of the century. 



Courtesy : Centre Vedantique Ramakrichna , Gretz, France 


















































































VIII. Dungeon-cage at the historical museum, Mont-Saint-Michel 



Courtesy : Centre Vedantique Ramakrichna, Gretz , France 
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IX. Archangel Michael, Parish Church, Mont-Saint-Michel. 

Courtesy ; Centre Vedantique Ramakrichna , Gretz, France 
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